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Editorial 

Movements, History and Filmmaking 


Global capitalism can only be transformed through 
collective struggles and agency — through vast move- 
ments of humanity against the social order’s contradic- 
tions and depredations. When capitalism seems so 
powerful and its ideological hegemony so authoritarian, 
comprehending and activating those movements 
remains essential for socialists and diverse radicals. If 
the parties of the Left are mired in electoral oppor- 
tunism and the once-vaunted “new social movements” 
falter, this too needs our consciousness of historical 
possibility in the present. 

Several articles collected here analyze how films 
and filmmaking practice, in both committed documen- 
tary and entertainment narratives, relate to social 
movements against new and enduring forms of class, 
national, gender, racial and ecological oppression and 
exploitation. 

Capitalism itself remains characterized by move- 
ments — by chaotic stampedes of capital, by destructive 
relocations of production, by vast migrations of dis- 
placed, conquered and settling populations, by mobi- 
lizations for its wars, conquests and crusades for class 
and race privilege. Articles examine filmmakers from 
“diasporic” communities, the role of film in entertain- 
ing propaganda for colonialism and the ways media can 
expose, analyze or promote the resurgence of racism 
and fascism in the countries of the “first” world. In a 
“new world disorder” where the West proclaims its 
right to brutal intervention wherever its interests are 
threatened and where fascists are forming or shaping 
governments, these must be political priorities as well. 


10 Years <rf 

CineAction ?????!! 

Publishing a film magazine of radical film criticism 
and theor)' for ten years is a significant accomplishment 
of collective cultural politics. We would like to congrat- 
ulate ourselves! 

Looking back over these years, we have maintained 
our commitment to publish politically informed criticism 
on classic and contemporary Holl)'wood, on political 
documentary of varied emphasis and perspective, on 
experimental work, on the diverse kinds of C'anadian film 
and video making, on theoretical and political debates. 

For all of us in the editorial collective, the maga- 
zine has changed from our original expectations. To me, 
our issues inter\'ene in urgent political priorities from a 
more distanced position than seemed necessary at our 
beginning. The respectable institutionalizing/anaes- 
thetizing of cultural theory and the difficult, even 
demoralizing, challenges of radical politics mark these 
years as well. Others in the collective have a different 
sense of what’s been achieved and what is disappointing. 
Our collective, as regular readers know, is marked by 
divisions of theoretical perspective and analytical focus 
familiar in the development of film studies in universi- 
ties over the last decade. It is perhaps more surprising 
that we have maintained collaboration. We remain 
convinced that intellectual work is important in the 
politics and culture of social emancipation. 

Lhe editorial collective has changed over the ten 
years, of course. Br\'an Bruce, Maureen Judge and Lori 
Spring have put criticism into practice and gone on to 
make their marks in filmmaking in C^anada. Painfully, 
as 1 looked back over issues #1 through #36, the death 
of Andrew Britton seems an overwhelming loss. His 
writing ranged with brilliance across so many theoreti- 
cal debates and so many issues from classic Hollywood 
to contemporary ideology to documentary history. 
Andrew’s commitment was to complex theoretical 
debate, to an historical sense of the relationship 
betw'een aesthetics and emancipator)' potential and to 
the Marxist political and cultural tradition. It is the 
essence of what a magazine like this should be doing. 

Our celebration of ten years should mark what’s 
been lost as well its achieved, what needs to be continued 
and what needs to be strengthened and it must celebrate 
you, the readers, who still read us after all these years. 


Scott 

Forsyth 
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Lament for Art O* Leary 



T he films of Bob Quinn, largely unseen in North 
America, provide an excellent example of a specifically 
anti-colonialist cinema functioning inside of Furope. 
Although the ongoing occupation of Northern Ireland is the 
common lightning rod lor debate about Irish colonialism, 
Quinn steers away from this topic to engage with the way that 
the Irish people, especially those living in rural areas, are strug- 
gling to break away from the legacy of colonialism. Although he 
has made over 60 films (and is one of Ireland’s most prolific 
filmmakers) four of them have been exhibited widely, 
fogeiher, these films help to bring ongoing themes into locus. 
1 1 is experimenial/Godardian featurette Lament for Art O'Leaiy 
(lOy^S) and his documental*)' Atlantean (1983) both deal with 
colonialism head on, while two of his narrative films Poitin 
(1978) and The Bishop's Stoty (1994) deal more with the oppres- 
sions ol living within a rural communit)'. His work is certainly 
insurgent, although aside Irom Lament for Art O 'Leaty he steers 
away from directly inserting political content into his work. 
Rather, he makes films that are radically pt)pulist, arguing lor 
the independence and autonomy ol the wretched of Ireland. 


o\\ aicis ail 


Irish riiird 
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The Bishop j Story 



(^uinn started out working for Irish state televi- 
sion, Radio Telefis Rirean (RTE). After instituting 
major changes there, he left in 1969 to start his own 
film company, Cinegael, based on the Connemara 
islands, where he has lived ever since. He has gone on 
to produce an incredibly wide variet)' of' work, includ- 
ing features, shorts, and documentaries. All of his 
independent films have been made under Cinegael's 
umbrella, and Quinn now occupies the position of the 
wise veteran of Irish independent cinema. (See Patsy 
Murphy’s essay for the Cialway Film Fledh’s 1993 
Quinn retrospective). His latest film The Bidwp's Stoiy 
was somewhat of a breakthrough in that it is his first to 
be released in 35mm. I'his film, however, is a rework- 
ing of his 1987 film Htidawtutny (shot in 16mm, and 
which I do not discuss here), with a few new scenes 
shot in 35mm, some of the narrative reorganized and 
the release prints struck in the costlier gauge. “If 
Biiditwatiuy was the old testament,” he wrote in Film 
IreliUid, " Ihe Bishop's Stoty would be the New, the ful- 
fillment of the old.’ Across these genres and forms, 
Quinn concerns himself with the liberation of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and the diversit)' of his work indicates 
his recognition of the comple.xit}' of true liberation. 

LAMENT FOR ART O’LEARY 

Quinn’s “breakthrough” film was also a break- 
through for Irish cinema as a whole. It marked the first 
independently produced film completely in the Caelic 
language, and it was particularly notable for its visual 
inventiveness. Furthermore, this Her)' nationalistic tale 
came as its sponsor, (Official Sinn Fein, an essentially 
socialist arm of the Sinn Fein organiz;uion, was breaking 
with the Provisional Sinn Fein, whose goals were more 
traditionally Republican. It was a film that provided a 
glimpse of what an insurgent Irish cinema could look like. 

Lament takes place in present day C.'onnemara, 
where a play based on the last great lament in the Irish 
language is being produced. The lament, written by 

0 Leary s wife Fileen, tells the story of an Irish 
landowner in the 18th century who returns to his fami- 
ly’s farm, now controlled by the English. It was their 
defeat of the Irish chieftains that forced O’Leary into 
exile, and he now returns and struggles to come back to 
the life that he once knew. ()uinn moves between 
footage of rehearsals in the present and the narrative of 
the lament, staged in 18th century costume-drama 
style. Although the entire cast of the play is Ciaelic- 
speaking (as befits the population of rural (Connemara), 
it is being directed by a stodgy F^nglish playwright. 

1 he lead actor is a loud, irreverent voting man named 
Art Lear)', who defies the Englishman at ever)' turn and 
is eventually fired. When he comes riding back into 
the theatre on a donkey, all hell breaks loose. 

I he film s correlations between imperialism past 


and present are obvious, but a key concern here is the 
use of the Ciaelic language, which is important when 
looking at Quinn s work. Although the play’s cast is 
bilingual, they usually speak to each other in Gaelic, to 
the extreme irritation of the director, who sees this as a 
threat to his authority. As noted Lament was the first 
independent film to be produced completely in Gaelic 
(Rockett, 137) and takes as its content the last great 
lament written in that language. Quinn clearly frames 
the language as a sight of resistance in present day 
Ireland, a way by which national identity may be 
asserted through the details of everyday life. 
Significantly, all four of the films discussed here are in 
Gaelic. I hat the stage director is so irritated by the 
way that this very basic feature of Irish culture totally 
excludes him is a testament to the power that it holds 
in the proper hands. Gaelic is taught in all public Irish 
schools, but too often kids (city kids, anv'way) see it as 
irrelevant, although it is still spoken as the primary lan- 
guage in many rural areas. Quinn here puts language 
in a specifically insurgent context, explicitly showing 
the power of merely living as a member of a culture 
that modernit)' would have ever)'one forget. 

Indeed, crititpies of modernity run throughout 
(.Juinn’s work, and the.se are visible here. What the 
lament pines for is for O’Leary’s family farm to be 
restored to him, for tradition to be continued. Fhis is 
the rea.son that O’Leary came back to Ireland at all, 
having sersed in the European mercenary bands as so 
many Irishmen did after fleeing the English takeover 
(most of the.se exiles did not return to Ireland, giving 
O Leary s tale an added nationalist zing). It is the 
English colonialists who interrupt this tradition, just as 
in the pre.sent day it is the snobbish Anglophile who 
does his best to undermine the cast living like people in 
C.onnemara live. Fhroughout the film the English 
director exhibits a rather classic colonialist approach to 
the indigenous culture: confound these ungovernable 
people, all I m trying to do is teach them a little cul- 
ture! A big parr of the project of Lament for Art 
O 'Leary is to lay bare the ideolog)' of “acculturation,” 
which is r)'pically associated with modernit)'. |ust as 
the English robbed G’Lear)' of his land in the name of 
“progress,” the Englishman here hopes to rob Leary of 
his culture and the means to express that culture. 

Lament is certainly the most formally inventive of 
the films under discussion here, with fragmented edit- 
ing that jumps freely between past and present. 
Indeed, in places the film is edited at a breakneck pace, 
equal parts Eisenstein and Brakhage. I he most obvi- 
ous rea.son for this liberty between time periods (in 
.some .scenes a line will be spoken in the present day 
and will then be answered by the character’s 18th cen- 
tury counterpart) is to emphasize the link between 
imperialism past and pre.sent, but there are clearly other 
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motives at work here as well. O’l.eary's occasional 
direct addresses to the camera and the clearly artificial 
way that the narrative is constructed gives the him a feel 
of analytical distanciation. 

Indeed, the narrative is specifically anti-ilhisionis- 
tic, and Kevin Rockett notes that the style “draws atten- 
tion to the film’s construction and thereby invites the 
audience to participate in uncovering its meaning” 
(13S). fhis Brechtian strateg)' was all the rage in insur- 
gent filmmaking circles of the 1970s, recalling 
Fernando Solanas and Octavio Get i no’s statement that 
“a revolutionary cinema is not fundamentally one 
which illustrates, documents, or passively establishes a 
situation: rather, it attempts to intervene in the situation 
as an element providing thrust or rectification' (56, ital- 
ics theirs). Furthermore, the two observe that Fhird 
cinema deals with “the great themes — the history of 
the counti*)', the love and unlove berween combatants, 
the efforts of the people that awakens — all this is 
reborn before the decolonized camera” (64), and all ol 
this forms the storyline of Lament. It’s correlation with 
Fhird cinema is important and hardly surprising, espe- 
cially considering that during the 6()s (and to a great 
extent today), Irish nationalism took much inspiration 
from Third world liberation movements. Bob Furdie 
writes that in the late 60s, “nationalists and separatists 
were able to see themselves in the reflected gloi*)' of the 
third world” (84). What we see in throughout the cine- 
ma of Bob Quinn, but especially in Lament, is Irish cin- 
ema as Fhird cinema. 

Fhe film was paid for in part by what is now 
known as the Worker’s Party. It was then known as 
Official Sinn Fein, and was at that time in the midst of 
a split with the republican elements of Sinn Fein, the 
Provisionals and the Irish National Liberation Army. 
Fhe Officials were less interested in utopic dreams of 
nationalism than in the nuts and bolts of socialist orga- 
nizing. The president of the Worker’s Party said of the 
film that “Courageous campaigns of resistance, however 
noble their inspiration, will fail like the gesture of Art 
O’Leai*)' if they tr\' to ignore realities... Romantic acts of 
heroism or defiance may inspire people but will never 
organize them” (Cited in Rockett, 138). But while 
O’Leary’s lone act of defiance is defeated, this image of 
collective organizing is pre.sent in the Gaelic speaking 
amateur players. I he final sequence ol the film is their 
attendance at the 18th centur)' funeral of the marrvTed 
C^’ Leary, following which they retire to a pub filled 
with traditional music. 

POITIN 

Quinn’s next film was the recipient of the first 
script grant from the newly formed Arts Council 
(Rockett 129). Fhe legitimacy that such a grant might 
bestowed was quickly dispelled when Poitin was com- 
pleted in time to be aired on St. Patrick’s Day, 1979. 


I he Irish public was outraged, and calls to ban the Him 
rang out. 1 he reasons for this kind of agitation are not 
hard to see: Quinn’s tale of a hermetic distiller paints a 
picture of the West of Ireland utterly opposed to con- 
ventional romantic notions of the area (he notes, in 
L'ihn Ireland among other places, that he made the film 
as a respon.se tt) I'he Quiet Man). (.Juinn here .seeks to 
expo.se the elements of the Celtic identity that are most 
unappealing to the bourgeois/Furopeanized sector of 
Irish .societ)'. However, C^iiinn goes out of his way to 
avoid romanticizing this existence, showing it to be 
defined by alienation and frustration. 

I he story focuses around Poitin, an incredibly 
strong Irish liquor (roughly equivalent, culturally and 
alcoholically, to moonshine). Cyril CAisak plays an old 
distiller who lives on the C'onnemara islands with his 
grown daughter (Mairead Ni Conghaile), and employs 
two outcasts to .sell the stuff. When a bunch of the 
liquor entrusted to the selling agents is seized by the 
police, the two steal it back and .sell it off, getting drunk 
off the proceeds. When they get thrown out of the pub 
where they had been sloshing them.selves all night, they 
make for the distiller’s house in .search of yet more 
liquor. 1 hey generally abu.se C^usak’s character and 
attempt to rape his daughter, but he has the last, dark 
laugh when he convinces them to row out into the mid- 
dle of the water outside his hou.se in a leaky boat. 

Colin McArthur, in his essay “ I he C^ultural 
Necessity of a Poor Celtic C'inema,” propo.ses an oppo- 
sitional relationship between “homo oeconomicus,” 
standing for Ar)'an Furopean culture, and “htimo celti- 
ciis,” Celtic culture. He identifies the following traits: 
“ u r ba n / r ti ra I , c i v i I i zed / u n c i v i 1 i zed , ba r be red / h i rs u te , 
cultured/natural, ‘ma.sculine’ / ‘feminine’” (118). 1 le 

identifies the Cxltic features as “‘all the ‘negative’ fea- 
tures the Furopean Bourgeois did not wish to have.” 
McArthur’s .specific cinematic context here is not Irish 
but Scottish cinema, but he seems to have been talking 
about the ver)' aspects that make Poitin so up.setting to 
respectable .society and such a vibrant variation in the 
Irish nationalist struggle. 

The way that Quinn represents the two selling 
agents is of prime concern, for they are ever)'thing that 
McArthur identifies as nasty and Celtic. One is merely 
a big oaf who doesn’t .say much (Donal McCann), and 
the other, the proverbial brains of the operation, comes 
acro.ss as a very crude tough guy type (Niall I oibin). 
Both are living on the fringes of this already marginal- 
ized .society, and both are on the dole. 1 hey are, in 
short, a pair ol no good bums. And yet, they are the 
two characters that Quinn spends the most time with, 
not the eccentric distiller. 1 le forces his viewer to come 
to terms with their need to identify' with characters that 
fit Bourgeois norms by giving us anti-heroes that defy 
such norms in a loud, sometimes (.self)destructive way. 
Quinn, through the.se two outcasts, shatters the stereo- 
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types of the rugged men of nature struggling to forge a 
place for themselves along the rugged coastline. He 
insists that they be seen as products of a culture that is 
brutal and impoverished, which, as Rockett points out, 
is comparable to an urban existence (129). 

Most important in the anti-romantic perspective 
that Quinn adopts here is the way that he shows 
Western life to be defined by frustration. The selling 
agents have their valuable poitin stolen by corrupt 
police officers, but even when they steal it back they 
find they still aren't satisfied. The scene where the sell- 
ing agents arrive to terrorize the Poitin maker is really 
the harshest indicator ol this kind of perpetual frustra- 
tion: they flail about aimlessly and destructively, yelling 
for more poitin, which the distiller insists he doesn’t 
have. This comes to an {anti)climiL\ when Poibin tries 
to rape the daughter: his attempt ends in impotent fail- 
ure. The one thing that McCann loves, his dog, ends 
up getting killed by the distiller, and he discovers the 
body in the final scene, as they are sinking in the boat. 
Life in this harsh rural environment is shown to be a 
constant struggle for only minimal payoR: the hope of 
living to get drunk another day. In the end, even this 
goal is frustrated. 

rhe film does, however, strike a blow for Irish 
nationalism in the way that Quinn insists on privileg- 
ing the perspective of the marginalized, all in the name 
of showing us what it’s like to live in “the real Ireland,” 
which is how he identifies the Western Shore. Again, a 
critique of modernity is implicit: it is the police, the 
only representatives of “respectable” society in the 
entire film, who initiate all this trouble. It ends up that 
the poitin maker has his own mechanisms to deal with 
these treacherous employees, and this eventually works 
quite well, d he society that Quinn evokes is harsh and 
frequently violent, but it a distinct, fully functioning 
one not recognizing the laws of “civilized” Ireland. 
However, Martin McCloone ironically notes that 
^"Poitin offers a deliberately unromantic view of the 
west of Ireland which, in cultural nationalism, was the 
repository of all those Gaelic, rural values which were 
to be the basis of Ireland’s anti-modernist utopia” 
(159). Quinn certainly repudiates the romanticism 
attached to those “Gaelic, rural values,” but what this 
film is about is the recognition that such values exist 
and continue to exist, just not in the way imagined by 
mainstream representation, d he film certainly does 
not celebrate this rural way of life, but it does insist on 
the its accurate representation, and in so doing vali- 
dates it in a way that no romantic tale of man against 
nature ever could. 

Again, a correspondence with third cinema is 
quite evident. While the film’s sr}'le is not as flamboy- 
ant and jarring as Laments it does reject Holl\^vood 
norms through its heavy use of long takes and long 
shots coupled with zooms, and this striving for an alter- 


native film practice, even on a basic aesthetic level, is 
part of the d'hird cinema manifesto. Poitin is not 
actively agitational, but its rejection of bourgeois norms 
of representation is just as oppositional as anything in 
Litwcut. The film is a tract on the autonomy of what is 
a third world country within industrialized Eurtipe, 
and it is made in direct opposition to conventional 
modes of cinema, both narrative and visual. 

ATLANTEAN 

Quinn’s most widely discussed documental*)' has 
been the three part work Atlduteatiy made for Irish state 
television. The film challenges the very notion of 
CTdtic identity, arguing that the Irish are actually 
descended from sea faring peoples that also populate 
North Africa. fhe film once again rejects 
“respectable,” Ar)'an notions of Irish identity, in favor 
of a nationalist vision that validates the lives of those 
who work close to, and work hard on, the Irish land. 

Three examples that Quinn offers of overlap 
between Irish and Middle Eastern culture are particular- 
ly instructive. The first is that of music, or “spoken 
song,” which has been a key part of the culture of both 
Ireland and the Middle East (Mt^rocco and Egypt are 
his primal*)' examples). Gne sequence features Quinn 
cross cutting berween a man singing an extremely old 
Irish song in Gaelic and a Moroccan man singing in 
Arabic, with remarkable similarity in both tempo and 
tone. Both styles ol music, it seems, are called ‘speaking 
songs” in their respective languages. The second exam- 
ple that Quinn uses is of sails: a certain kind of two 
piece sail has for hundreds of years been the standard for 
fishing villages on the western shore, and the same- 
design is found in coastal villages throughout Northern 
Africa. He also finds commcinalities between Arabic 
and Ciaelic, far more, he argues, than exist between 
Gaelic and English. While many museum experts and 
academics are consulted, these sorts of reference points 
center the investigations firmly within coastal, rural life. 
Indeed, his entire argument centers on the notion that 
small ships ser\'ed to link Africa and Ireland, which are 
actually not that far apart by seafaring standards and 
whose main coastal towns spring up along points that 
would have been logical trading centers between the 
two continents. 

Quinn at one point admits that he never would 
have thought such links to be a real possibility, but this 
was because he had a “colonized mind.” In another 
sequence, where he is traipsing about in Morocco, he 
obsenes that ever)'one here speaks French and Arabic, 
in much the same way that ever)'one in the west speaks 
both Cnielic and English. In each place, the indigenous 
population has been forced to adopt the language of the 
colonizer. It is this common concern that informs the 
entire film, a quest to bring out Ireland and the Middle- 
East’s common heritage of struggle and rebellion, each 
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The Bishop *s Story 


i 




one forged in the hope that the peo- 
ple who live there might be able to 
return to a way of life other than 
what is forced on them by powers 
outside their culture. The national- 
ist aspirations are more pronounced 
in this film than in any other of the 
films under discussion except for 
perhaps Lament. The irony of this 
is that this nationalism is brought 
out through a quite radical challenge 
to the very essence of the national 
identity. It is a common heritage of 
work and struggle within the con- 
fines of rural life that Quinn advo- 
cated though his vision of national- 
ism, however, and it is a vision quite 
consistent with the perspective of his 
other films. It carries on his project 
of eradicating the identity forced 
upon rural people by those in posi- 
tions of usually illegitimate authori- 
ty, a classic anti-colonialist mission. 

The film is made with many 
standard documentary techniques, 
but Quinn is a constant presence 
and this helps to undermine any 
notions of anthropological “objectiv- 
ity.” He narrates the film, from a 
first person perspective, he is seen in 
a good chunk of it, and he constant- 
ly questions his own conclusions, 
frequently noting how he had origi- 
nally dismissed them as “eccentric” or 
“foolish.” Like Lament, Atlantean 

invites active engagement on the part of the viewer through Quinn’s professed self-doubt, and works through a structure 
that is essentially anti-illusionistic. As a result, AtLintean is not the last word on the origin of Irish culture, nor dcx!S it strive 
to be. Rather, its most important facet is that it adds another word. Quinn, through this film, looks to upset accepted 
notions of Ireland’s place in European identity, striving to steer away from conventional, Aryan notions of culture more 
palatable to res^iectable societ}'. 

Again, a critique t)f modernity is what helps to give this film much of its bite. It was broadcast not long after 
Ireland had been voted into the European Union, a historical event that served to usher in what was thought of as 
“the new Ireland.” Seen in this context the film is clearly a reaction against this wave of cosmopolitanism. Rather 
than seeking an internationalism based on mutual economic enrichment, Quinn here argues for an international- 
ism based on shared struggle, not only against colonialism but also against the brutalities of coastal life. Quinn 
once said that he made films for those “isolated by its language... from the American-English world” (cited in 
Rockett, 137). Those are who this reading of histor)' is for as well. It seeks to answer this isolation not by begging 
for its eradication (and for the gentrification of coastal culture) but by creating a viable alternative, viable from both 
a scientific and political perspective. 


THE BISHOP’S STORY 

Quinn’s most recent film is also his most ambitious, released in 35mm and playing in many film festivals and 
cinematheques. Following the stoi*)' of a Bishop who violates the laws of the Catholic church. The Bishop's Story takes 
place in a small village on Clare island, and Quinn again shows the West to be harsh and impoverished, but nonethe- 
less a place where a fully autonomous culture is surviving. The film is also anti-authoritarian, but in a more subtle. 
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sadder way than Quinn’s fier)', earlier work. I he film is visually innovative, although its minimalist srv^le is the polar 
opposite of the frenzied Liiment of twenty years earlier. The Bishop 's Stoiy is much quieter than Quinn’s earlier work, 
although it displays all the same commitments. 

I he film opens with two men, one an old Bishop and the other a middle aged priest, in a drying out house lor 
alcoholic clerics. As the two men get to talking, the Bishop tells the stor)' ol a “minor indiscretion,” one that he says 
happened so long ago that it's hard to consider it vei*)' important, fhe narrative then Hashes hack some twenty years, 
when the Bishop, then a priest assigned to a small village in the Islands, assumes his new post. But a troubled 
woman with whom he was once in love makes her way to the island, and he allows her to live with him as his house- 
keeper. The respectability of this relationship is shattered when they sleep together during a stormy night. She 
becomes pregnant, and although he at first tries to hide their relationship, he clearly has no intention ol forsaking the 
woman, so eventually comes out with it. Naturally, the Church authorities are appalled. 

The culture of the Clare island village is evoked in a way that is again anti-romantic, but which nonetheless pays 
respect to the powerfully coherent community that has been formed here. The villagers, most of them fisherman, are 
clearly very poor, and the village itself has vety little development. When one of the parishioners is giving birth, the 
bishop chats with her husband, who notes that without kids, there’s no future, but that there doesn’t seem to be any 
future for them here. Indeed, this is an island stuck in the past, although no real effort, or any desire, to jump into 
modernity is ever enunciated. Like in Poititiy the island clearly has its own codes of behavior and its ways of punish- 
ing those who defy them, as illustrated by the death of the man who rats out the Bishop. Furthermore, the real 
moment of realization that the Bishop is “living in sin” comes when the village’s population is gathered at a pub for a 
dance, and the Bishop puts his arm around the woman, telling her that “it’s wrong to lie to people like this.” He 
here opens himself up for judgement by the collective, his confessional sermon the next morning ser\Mng almost as an 
afterthought to this. The Bishop, himself a figure endowed with authority by conventional structures, here knows 
the absolute necessity of submitting 
himself to the will of his community. 

This village is a fully functioning, self 
governing collective. 

fhe life that Quinn evokes here 
is one of perpetual struggle, and his 
characters are the same downtrodden 
rural proletarians that we saw in 
Poitin. As in that film, Quinn does 
his best to respect both the harshness 
of the land and the harshness of the 
people who continue to work it. While 
the dysfunction of their lives is not laid 
as bare as it was in the earlier film, the 
harshness of their life is one of the film’s 
crucial elements, making the Bishop’s 
fall from grace at the hands of Galway- 
based outsiders (the church ofllcials) all 
the more blasphemous. 

The film’s distrust of authority 
figures, then, is certainly linked to the 
advocacy for a rural existence. When 
the priest comes clean, the villagers 
themselves are less than appalled, and 
it is only when one of them spitefully 
spills the beans to the powers that be 
that there is any problem. Quinn, 
who had already strove to revise Irish 
religion in AtLiuteaUy clearly has prob- 
lems with the authoritarian nature of 
the church, framing it as a kind of col- 
onization from within. He writes in 
Fihn Ireliifiei that the novel upon 



which The Bishop's Story is based “appealed lo me 
because it revealed a unique tolerance towards sexual 
peccadilloes that I had long discovered existed in 
C'onnamara and which sur\'ived in no other communi- 
V}' in this theocratic state” hrom a hirmer Official this 
hostilirv' is not surprising, and Purdie notes that “the 
main barrier to socialist ideas in Ireland was the 
Catholic Church” (88). The villagers adhere to the 
church in that they attend mass, etc., but Quinn shows 
that they have a certain attachment to occult religions, 
based no doubt in the Cinostic Christianity that he sug- 
gested in Atliintetin was at the heart of Irish religion. 

'The most heartbreaking aspect of this anti-author- 
itarianism is in the scenes in the clergy rest home. I he 
now aged and bitter bishop cynically tells his young 
companion that faith is not something that a man of 
his position could afford, and that this is common 
knowledge among clerics of any influence. Quinn 
shows this man, in fine anti-romantic fashion, as hard- 
ened by the forces he’s tried to serve, and ultimately 
broken by this theocratic/bureaucratic complex that is 
the Catholic Church, fhese are quiet and understated 
scenes, and their impact is shattering. 

Visually the film is striking not only for its mini- 
malist black and white photography but for its use of 
silent film style intertitles to translate the Ciaelic dia- 
logue. l ong takes and long shots prevail, but unlike 
Poitin there is not a lot of camera movement, and 
Quinn’s compositions are most often spare and high- 
contrast. fhe film’s pictorial grace and apparent artifi- 
ciality, constantly re-enforced by the title cards, again 
brings the film into the realm of the anti-illusionistic. 
Quinn this time is calling attention to the illusion 
itself, inviting his viewers to take pleasure in it but 
reminding them that this is only a movie (and a silent 
movie at that!), fhe minimalist editing and composi- 
tion is certainly meant as a visual antecedent to the 
lives of the villagers, again an answer to the sugar coat- 
ing that Hollywood so often practices when pho- 
tographing the Irish landscape. It is certainly ironic 
this revision is realized through the resurrection of clas- 
sical film conventions, but the impulse to go back to a 
technologically primitive cinema aesthetic is yet anoth- 
er manifestation of Quinn’s skepticism towards moder- 
nity, and a way of paying deference in representing a 
community still ver)' much stuck in the past. 

fhe film, then emerges as the culmination of 
Quinn’s ongoing concerns: representation of the west, 
the oppression of “cultured” authority and the proletar- 
ian struggle against it, and an interest in alternatives to 
a conventional narrative form. 

BOB QUINN: THE THIRD MAN 

These concerns fit nicely within the purview of 
impulses lumped under the rubicon of “Third Cinema” 


by various critics. Solonas and Gettino pinpoint the 
overall mission of Third Cinema as simply “the decolo- 
nization of culture,” and this is what all of Quinn’s 
ongoing projects can be boiled down to, from the rejec- 
tion of' literal colonialism in Ltment to the rejection of 
colonial viewpoint that has dominated representations 
of the West. I lis work is really quite a full realization of 
the “Poor Celtic C anema” proposed by McC'abe, itself a 
model steeped in the rhetoric of Third cinema. Ireland 
occupies an awkward place in Europe, and the west 
occupies an awkward place within Ireland. Quinn’s 
work has always advocated for the perspective of the 
proletarian oppressed, in various incarnations, and he 
has very much helped to keep alive a tradition of pro- 
gressive Fein ism that threatens to vanish under Sinn 
Fein’s current incarnation. Quinn has distinguished 
himself as the voice of the dispossessed, and in enunciat- 
ing the concerns of “the real Ireland,” he has assured 
himself a place in annals of populist filmmaking. 

Ijonvnt for Art (yUary is held at the Irish Film Archive, Diihlin. 
Poitin is disirihuied bv the Museum of Modern An Circulating; 
Film Lihrar>'. 1 1 West S3 Street. New York NY 10019, USA. 

I'he Bishop's Story is distributed by the Irish Film Institute. 6 
Eustace Street, l emple Bar. Dublin 2, Ireland. 

I hanks to lohn Buckley, head of the Irish American (.ultural 
Institute. Philadelphia; Gretjen Clausing, Assistant Director, 
Neighborhood F'ilm/Video Project. Philadelphia; Kathleen 
Murphy, curator of the Irish Idlm Festiwd for the Film Society of 
Lincoln Center, New York; and Sunniva O’Flynn, Curatt)r, 
Irish Film Archive. Dublin. Fhanks also to Mark Miller, 
CA)lor.ido Springs, for helpful comments on an earlier draft. 
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‘7t is an eternal straggle between the Need and the Creed. 

In Gujarat I see that Greed has the upper hand. ” - Baba Amte 


A li Kazimi, director of Ntirmada, A Valley Rises, was born in I lyderabad, India, in 1961. Rdiicated in Delhi 
at St. Stephen’s C'ollege, he immigrated to Canada in 1983. He received his B.R.A in Film and Video 
from York Universit)^ and has worked as a cinematographer, associate producer, and still photographer. 
Narmada is his first feature-length documentary. Kazimi began shooting in India in 1990 hut did not 
receive Funds to complete the project until 1993. 

Dedicated “to those who have paid the price t)f progress,” the film documents the struggle waged by the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan (Save Narmada Movement) against the Sardar Sarovar Dam Project. The dam, which was initially funded in 
part by the World Bank, will flood one of Asia’s most fertile river valleys and leave homeless 160,()()() tribal and rural peo- 
ple, in order to provide water and electricity for urban dwellers, industr)*, and lucrative agricultural crops such as cotton 
and tobacco. The film Focuses on a 200 kilometer march by 6,000 people, mainly tribal and rural dwellers, through the 
valleys to be submerged. Starting at Rajgaht, Madhya Pradesh, the march was to have reached the site of the dam at 
Ferkuva, in Gujarat. Confronted at the Gujarat state border by police and pro-dam supporters, a tense stand-off deveU)ps 
in spite of the marchers’ non-violent tactics. 

The march’s 76-year-oId moral and spiritual leader. Baba Amte, calls for negotiations with the Indian Ciovernment, 
to no avail. Grassroots organizer Medha Patkar and 6 other activists go on an indefinite fast, in the tradition of Ciandhian 
non-violent resistance. AFter 22 days, national and international protest stirred up by the fast results in an independent 
review of the project, which leads to the World Bank’s withdrawal of direct funding. 1 he dam is still being built, hut the 
struggle continues, as the film ends with updated scenes of peaceful resistance by villagers. 
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NitnfiiuLi premiered as a Perspective Canada entr)' at the 1994 Toronto Film Festival. It received C^anadian 
National Documentar)' awards lor Best Director and Best Political Dociimentar)% and a special mentit^n lor Best Film. 
It has alst) received the Golden Gate award at the San Francisco International Film Festival. The film has screened 
internationally, including in India, where a Flindi version is currently being produced. In Canada it has been broadcast 
on Vision I V, and has been bought by CBG’s “Newsworld ’. Niirmadti is available in Canada Irom Peripheral 
Visions Film and Video Inc, Toronto, Ontario. Foreign sales agent: Great North Releasing Inc., F^dmonton, Alberta. 

F: It has taken you several years to produce Narmada. What obstacles did you face in making the fthn? 

A: I here are two things, one is this issue ol being a filmmaker ol colour, and 1 think that’s in addition to the enor- 

mous difficulties all documentary filmmakers lace. Basically there’s very little lunding lor documentaries. It has been 
relegated to a second-class status in terms ol the gloiy' and glamour ol leature filmmaking . Fhat’s the attitude that 
lunding agencies take as well. Documentar)' filmmakers lace these enormous hurdles to begin with. It’s hard enough 
to make it, and 1 respect anyone who makes a film because I know the kind ol process that they’ve gone through, the 
kind ol agony and Irustraiion and moments ol despair. As a person ol colour you are always accutely aware ol a sense 
ol racism. You can’t get away Irom it, it’s a reality that one has to live with in Canada. It never manilested itsell as an 
overt process, ever - it’s always vei*)' subtle but you immediately sense it. 

I he initial lunding came out ol my own pocket because there was just no time to approach the agencies. But 
when I came back alter the initial shoot, 1 started doing the rounds: OF'DC Non-’l heatrical Film Fund, Canadian 
Independent Film and Video lund, the arts councils - I hadn’t really approached them lor my project belore so as lar 
as all these people were concerned, I was a first-time applicant. 

1 remember having a discussion with somebody at one ol the lunders, and they said, “We can’t lund this 

because it’s not a Canadian project. It’s got everything to do with India. It’s got no Canadian content.” So I said 

“Well, that’s odd because that hasn’t stopped Canadian filmmakers Irom making films belore. I see that films on 
I laiti and Israel and Ethiopia which have nothing directly to do with C'anada have been lunded and continue to be 
lunded, .so what’s the problem?” I believe these films are C'anadian as lar as I’m concerned, because first ol all 
they’re made by Canadian filmmakers, Canadian crews, all their postproduciion is done here and they are using a 
Canadian Irame ol relerence, a Canadian world view on a particular situation in other countries and bringing it back 
to a Canadian audience. So in that sense they are Canadian films. Finally out ol sheer Irustration I said, “ Fhe only 
problem that I see is that the filmmakers who made the other films were white and I’m not and also I happen to be 
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an immigrant. Is that the thing that differentiates this from everything else?”. “No! that’s not a problem. Have you 
tried for funding in India?” And the question about funding in India is an interesting question to me because what it 
immediately does is in a sense it questions the whole notion of whether this is a Canadian work or not. 

I got turned down 3 times bv the Canada C’ouncil and I got turned down once by the Ontario Arts Council 
and I think twice by the 01*DC non-theatrical fund, all the times by the Independent Film and Video lund, and 
most, in fact all, broadcasters. I still have a file of rejection letters that I keep just to remind myself of that. 

F: Biisiailly for the redsons that you already said^ 

A: No, I think I have to clarify that, because the reasons around this not being a Canadian production happened in 
one case. I think that it would be unfair for me to generalize that to ever)'thing. But that was such a dramatically obvi- 
ous example and I do believe that at times there was that undercurrent - sometimes. Again, as I said, nothing is overt, 
it’s the subtext that one learns to read, and becomes very' good at. (laughter). And ever)'one looks at you and says 
“What, you’re just paranoid”. Well, it’s a healthy dose of paranoia. For example, the Canada C^ouncil gave some of 
the oddest reasons. At one point the jury' felt that from my support work they could see that I was a good cinematog- 
rapher but I couldn’t do this as a director, and that perhaps I should work with Indian filmmakers. Fhey also said that 
things like these have been done a million times before and that this is nothing new, it’s all been taken care of. At 
times I was told that for educational purposes that this would be of no use, because it will have too many subtitles and 
people would have a really hard time understanding Indian accents. There were a whole bunch of reasons. At times 
you feel this enormous amount of rage because it’s a level of patronizing, you’re constantly being talked down to - and 
what makes it frightening is these people have got the power to make your film a realit)' or not in an economic sense. 

M; How did you respond to the agency which rejected your work as not being "Canadian enough ’? 

A: I sent them a four page letter and I outlined various other artists that they had funded whose work had dealt with 
particular geographical regions and cultures outside (Canada, but who were known as C'anadian artists. I said, here 
are artists your department has funded whose works are based outside Canada, the whole narrative takes place out- 
side, it has nothing to do with Canada in particular, but yet they’re recognized all around the world as Canadians and 
they have brought fame and glory' to the country. Fhey wrote back to me, I’ll paraphrase but I still have the letters 
with me, “Well Mr. Kazimi, we argue that making a work of art such as the works you have referred to is an entirely 
different matter from making a documentary' about a social and political movement.” Yet in this country' we claim that 
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there is no political censorship. Sure, nobody is saying 
that they’re censoring anything, hut the process still 
remains the same and the impact remains the same. And 
there was essentially nothing 1 could do about it. 

And they also denied the Fact that this was a peer 
review. 1 hey said that these are peers who are brought 
in as expert advisors, “hut their role is merely an advi- 
sory role and we make the ultimate decision.” Of 
course, people have argued over the years that in Fight- 
ing systemic problems one of the key things is the 
selection of peer reviewers. I really believe in spite of 
systemic flaws, that the fundamental principle of peer 
assessment of your project and the ability to make a 
project with complete editorial control is an extremely 
critical principle. So this response totally negates the 
process and respect lor the peer reviewers. 

One thing with the C'anada Council was that, 
because this was being shot on video it was going to a 
video jur)'. Video juries tend to be focused more on video 
art and this was a straight documentar)\ For the arts coun- 
cil this was too traditional, this was a straightforward 
work. But I kept arguing that by implying it was tradi- 
tional it was a ver)' superficial reading of what the Film was 
about, because it negated my jx)sition as a Filmmaker of 
colour, as someone who has also moved to Canada and is 
going back and taking this approach. It negated my voice 
in the Film - this wasn’t the voice of Cod, it wils me, and I 
certainly wasn’t claiming to be Ck)d. 

M: How fiif! you fhuilly sturturl iu getting Telefilm and the 
Art do unci Is and OFDCi a}id so on to find your project 
A: I think that how things started really changing was 
that I became Frustrated. I wrote dozens of variations 
of my proposal and I came to the conclusion that either 
my proposal writing was getting too stale or just losing 
its passion in all the rewrites I was doing. And my 
friend and editor who Finally edited the film, Steve 
Weslak, came and looked at the material and he felt it 
was strong. I think the other thing to really keep in 
mind For Filmmakers is to have friends and peers that 
you respect whose feedback you can trust because there 
are moments where you will lose sight of your work. 
After receiving a number ol turn-downs and responses 
like the ones I’ve outlined it’s sometimes easy to lose 
perspective on your own work. Steve believed that the 
work was good but that perhaps it was too abstract 
being written on paper. So he advised me to invest 
more money into it and do a short promo which would 
give people a sense of the production values and the 
kind of quality oFthe material and the story, and give a 
real visual [sense]. So I spent a fair amount of money 
and made a I 5-minute production which was a full- 
blown production basically, with music and lull mix and 
subtitles and ever)ahing in it. I did a Full on-line of it and 


a proper jacket cover and the works, just like a mini-pro- 
duction, and then sent that around to the councils and 
FeleFilm, and that’s when things started changing. 

M: What were your concerns in editing the film, and how 
did you work with your editor, Steve Weslak^ 

A: We had to make decisions ver)^ ver\' fast, because 1 3 
weeks is not a long time to cut a Film of this length. 
The thing that we had going for us was that it was in 
chronological order and there was a chronological 
thread to it, so there wasn’t a question of juggling 
around huge chunks, as it happens in many documen- 
taries. ITere were a Few sections that we could juggle 
around a bit, but not too many. We had to stay within 
the chronological order, and that was a big bonus. 

Now the other thing that we discussed right from 
the beginning was whether or not we were going to 
construct this Film with narration or without, because 
that would aFFect the approach we would take. In spite 
oF the kind oF trends in documentary Filmmaking, the 
kind oF fashions these days where narration is seen as 
old-fashioned and traditional. I’ve always felt that nar- 
ration was ver\' ver)' important, for me, especially in a 
Film like this where I was trying to bridge two cultures 
that I knew and lived in. It was always difFicult for me 
to see Films about India that were done without narra- 
tion, because the readings of them were invariably 
incomplete and superficial. I wanted the narration to 
work more as a guide and to act as a friend, communi- 
cating a context For the audience within which they 
could understand a lot of other things. Fhere’s a lot of 
subtext in the film, there are a lot of subtle moments 
that the audience still picks up on invariably without 
being told. Ultimately when you are constructing a 
film without narration it is still a construction, we can- 
not get away From it, you cannot delude yourself into 
thinking that by seamlessly integrating interviews you 
are not doing a construction... 

Also I thought it was really important For the film 
to have a point oF view. I believe that the narration 
defines the point of view the film takes and the voice of 
the film becomes the narration. So once that was sorted 
out, it became quite easy for us. We knew that there were 
moments here that needed explanation. The commis- 
sioner For example was talking about the villages that arc- 
going to be submerged. So we said, we need narration, to 
set up the context about what’s happening there before: is 
this an isolated incident or is there a histor)' behind this? 

M: You mentioned before that the arts councils tended to 
see the fihn as a 'traditional' documentary which is suppos- 
edly distinct fiotn 'art'. How would you characterize the 
style of the fihn, and relate that to choices that you made 
in terms of presenting the subject matter^ 
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A: I think it’s a big struggle because there’s a trend in 
the alternative documental*)^ scene to make a lot ol self- 
rertexive work that puts the fdmmaker witliin the form 
of the film and within the [subject] matter ol the film, 
rhere’s also a lot of filmmaking around personal histo- 
ries and personal relationships with the subjects and 
certainly that’s the kind of work that is seen as at the 
cutting edge, if you will, of film and video production. 
1 keep calling it a film because 1 think although the 
medium is video, the techniques, and as far as fm con- 
cerned the aesthetic and the shooting style remains fun- 
damentally a filmic one. fhe problem was and still is 
that a lot of filmmakers who do other kinds of work 
say, “Well, that was a very good traditional documen- 
tal*)'” and it’s always said in the sense of very traditional 
work, you know, “that was good television.” And 1 feel 
frustrated by it at times because it is not traditional, for 
many reasons. 1 mean, what to me, traditional docu- 
mental*)' is, is something that’s vei*)' didactic, it tells you 
what to think, it tells you what is happening on the 
screen, it has the so-called ‘voice of God’ narration, 
which usually has been traditionally a white male voice 
or imitations thereof, as in India we have the Film 
Division where ever)'bod)' speaks with a British accent. 
That to me is a traditional documental*)'. And the way 
people are filmed, how they are filmed, and who gets 
to speak on the screen, and for how long, what kind of 
people are filmed, fhose to me define the notion of the 
traditional, and here’s a film that has been made by a 
filmmaker who is from India, has lived in Canada for 
12 years, is going back to India to make this film in 
which the voice is the filmmaker’s voice. It is superfi- 
cially a narrative form of documentary filmmaking but 
it also has elements of cinema veVite in it, it has people 
speaking in their own voices, fhese are small things, 
but they require just a little bit more than a superficial 
dismissal of the film as being traditional. Because if 
that’s purely based on form, then you’re completely 
denying the histoi*)' and the context within which doc- 
umentary filmmaking has evolved and has emerged, 
because tradition implies a certain histoi*)' and position- 
ing in a historical moment. 

Fhe other thing was that in terms of form, 1 
wanted to be vei*)' careful about not imposing a form 
on the subject. 1 really wanted to do things in an 
interesting way but not to disrespect my subjects, and 1 
felt that if I was to impose a form onto a movement 
that was so incredibly sincere and motivated where it 
was truly a question of life and death, for me to impose 
my artistic vision of it would be incredibly disrespectful 
and 1 just couldn’t do that. 1 also didn’t want to 
include my own stoi*)' or to make it self-reflexive in a 
way because 1 was not the focus of the film. Fhe “1” is 
there, because 1 also chose, for several reasons, to put 


myself at the beginning of the film where 1 say that 1 
returned to India. So the voice has a position: the voice 
is located in a geographic and historical space and in a 
cultural space. 1 just thought that that declaration of 
locating myself when 1 say, “seven years after moving to 
Canada 1 returned to India where 1 was born” to docu- 
ment the turning point in the struggle, that was the 
only point where I draw attention to myself. Fhere’s 
another point but it’s not in the first person, where 1 
talk about the police, that the police struck at night 
but “are surprised by the presence of cameras” - that’s 
the second time that the attention is drawn to myself. 
Both moments are different in a way, but the first time 
1 say it 1 wanted to say that - Steve for example dis- 
agreed with me, he said it was weird - 1 thought it was 
important for several reasons because 1 didn’t want this 
film to be seen in India for example as an Indian film, 
which would have been blatantly dishonest, because it 
wasn't . 1 also didn’t want this film to be seen here and 
dismissed as an Indian film. 1 wanted people to be real- 
ly aware of where I was and 1 believe that saying that 
immediately allows people to develop a different frame- 
work . It may be subtle, it may be obvious, but for me 
it was really important to let my audience know where 
1 was and who 1 was. 

There is a moment in the film where 1 do play 
around with form a little bit. We did this impression- 
istic montage of bare feet intercut with police prepara- 
tions and it has a kind of impressionistic soundtrack. 
That whole montage, people remember the shots and 1 
flinch sometimes when 1 hear that because they say, 
that’s a great shot, the slow-motion shot of those feet. 
But it’s also interesting that that montage comes after a 
vei*)' emotional scene of Medha and Baba chanting slo- 
gans where 5()()() peple have just met, it’s a great 
moment of euphoria, and 1 felt that montage worked 
for me at that point because it allowed a kind of emo- 
tional overtone to flow and mix with things. But 1 
couldn’t do that ever)' time. 

C^ften the stories of producing a film arc stranger 
than what is being filmed. There was a point where, for 
example, my crew and I got arrested. 1 remember writ- 
ing a draft of part of the script in the first person [saying] 
that, this is what happened to us, and it suddenly became 
so self-indulgent, ft)r me. 1 still have it, and 1 look at it 
and 1 go, this would have been a total disaster, because it 
immediately drew attention to myself and my plight as 
the filmmaker. Fhat is the way 1 felt at that point - that 
in the larger context this was such a minuscule event that 
happened to me, which paled in significance compared to 
the enormous amount of repression and violence and 
threat and fear that the people had been facing for so 
many years. Fo draw attention to myself in that sense 
would have been totally inappropriate. 
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F: In seeking alternatives to mainstream narrative repre- 
sentation, the emphasis is often on attempts to develop a 
new visual language. What do you think of this notion of 
'new ways of seeing'? 

A: But you sec, with this whole fetish of newness, I feel 
the perspective is lost. New as compared to what? If 
you don't have a historical context to compare your 
work to, if you don’t know where your work comes out 
of, or the kind of documentary practice your work 
comes out of, so what is new? A lot of artists that say 
they’re doing new work, hut if you look at the classic 
films, they are doing similar stufl. It’s perceived as being 
new, but it’s not really new. It’s within the historical 
context, it has been experimented with and done, in the 
early part of cinema. When I say my work is new, it is 
new because of who / am, and my perspective. When 
the film was screened in India several people said that 
there is an underlying sense of the cultural ethos that 
prevails through the whole film and it’s there in small 
moments, and they point out small moments to me that 
for them signify that. And I think that is new, for me 
that is where the newness lies, because it difterentiates it 
from something that is cither done for television or is 
quote unquote a straight documentar)'. So I feel a great 
deal of frustration when there is this focus on the new- 
ness of form. For me, it’s like stamping this big “new” 
sign on a box of detergent and saying ‘new’. I mean, 
ever\^thing is new, but new in relationship to what? 

M: If there is something 'new' about your film, it's the 
kind of representation of the people involved in the strug- 
gle. For instance, the talking head shots of the tribal peo- 
ple, who are the first participants you show after you have 
introduced yourself . Here the use of talking head shots is 
not unimaginative - it 's empowering in a straightforward 
way. This doesn 't come across as an attempt to be 'trans- 
parent' or conventional - it seems more like an appropriate 
form for the subject matter. 

A: This comes as an enormous relief to me because that 
was exactly the intent and that was exactly what I was 
doing. Tom Waugh had written a piece in Cineaction 
on the documentary a few years ago, and one of the 
things he’d [talked about] in it was the dominance of 
the talking group shot in Indian cinema. His argu- 
ment in this article - which I’d read just before going to 
do the shoot, and in a sense it motivated me, because it 
did upset me - his argument was that the one-to-one 
inter\'iew comes out of a ver)^ Western notion of the 
confessional and that one-to-one discussions in collec- 
tivized societies and cultures like India were uncom- 
mon. And it would take an extremely talented director 
to draw out of ordinar)' Indians how they really felt. 
And therefore he concluded the lack of single one-to- 
one interv'iews. I was outraged. And I felt that, ok I 


will do one-to-one interviews with people who are 
ostensibly the most disempowered, the most unprivi- 
leged, the most oppressed people in India, and see how 
it works. And that’s why I did all the interviews [that 
way]. 1 wanted to interview all the people, both the 
tribal and the rural people in a straightforward way, 
giving them the same kind of respect and screen space 
and angles and positioning that is given to the so-called 
‘experts’ in documentaries. It was a very clearly thought 
out process that I wanted to use. 

F: As the filmmaker, a power imbalance could emerge 
between yourself and the tribal and rural subjects. How 
did you work around this issue? 

A: I here is a power relationship everywhere: as a film- 
maker, living in the so-called First World, certainly I 
acknowledge my power, and the other thing I wanted 
to do by positioning myself as living in Canada was to 
acknowledge my own position of privilege. The posi- 
tioning was very' simple for me: that my voice would 
never speak for them or never even condense what they 
had to say. It would provide a context for their inter- 
views, within which their interviews could be read and 
positioned. So, in the beginning I say, I talk about the 
Guyana, the creation myth of the Bhilalas. One of the 
notes people perhaps miss is that what is going on on 
the soundtrack at the back is the Guyana that is being 
sung, rhen the first inter\'iew comes on and she says 
something very simple, but for me it’s very very signifi- 
cant because she says, “We gather everything from the 
forest and we don’t work for anybody.” And that we 
don’t work for anybody is such an important statement 
for me because it implies a self-reliance, it implies a great 
deal of pride, not just a certain amount, and a lack of 
feeling subsen ient. And so immediately for me the selec- 
tion of those clips becomes very important in terms of 
the kind of self-confidence and power that is expressed. 

The Nature of Things covered the same story, and 
what was very interesting to me was that the voices of 
the people were dubbed, using South Asian actors from 
Toronto, who were asked, must have been directed - 
because I know some of them and none of them speak 
with that kind of accent - to speak in this incredibly 
hideous Peter Sellers kind of accent. And they did it to 
the point where state names, like Maharashtra and 
Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh were westernized in their 
pronunciation. As a filmmaker you’re working within 
these codes or representation and codes of filmmaking 
which people recognize. Are you going to look down on 
people, and point the camera down at them, or are you 
going to shoot at eye level, or shoot them from below? I 
would never ever look down on people through my cam- 
era, that’s something that I’m extremely con.scious of 
when shooting. But on The Nature of Things a lot of 
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interviews were shot looking down on people: people would be sitting while the cameraperson would be standing, and 
you’re looking down on them. And those are very' subtle modes of representation, hut at some level there’s an implica- 
tion there: of victimhood. 

Part of my motivation for doing the film was also the notion of the victimization ol Third World peoples, 
both by the media and by audiences; that people are not shown as having the strength or the ability to not just con- 
front but even to understand what is happening to them. 1 wanted to be ver\' conscious ot the fact that the kind of 
clips that I was using, by virtue of the fact of what they were saying, gave those people a certain amount of power. 
Also, one of the things that 1 felt happens often, in the construction of the ‘other’ - there’s a film called Deadly 
Currents which Steve edited - what struck me in that film, and in a number of other films too, is that when people 
were chanting slogans it was never translated. And the justification is, well, you know what they re saying, because 
you have the sort of visual context, so the people were angiy^ and raising their fists and shouting, they are showing 
that they are upset with something. But that’s not good enough. You are negating the power of the moment by not 
allowing access - and therefore context - to what is being said. 1 wanted to make sure that every time there was any 
chanting of slogans on the screen or any singing that it was all translated. 

F: Chanting atui singing are an important element of your film. What are the implications of this mode of communication^! 

A: It’s part of the cultural ethos. Some people have said that 1 haven’t allowed enough voice of the people to come 
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through. I think it’s very presumptuous to think that 
people only express themselves through inter\Me\vs. To 
me, the slogan “the dam will not be built, no one will 
move” is a collective slogan. It expresses a lot. And if 
you see for yourself that that’s what people are .saying. 
Songs have such a cultural context, because within trib- 
al and rural cultures in India oral histories are preser\'ed 
through songs. Singing is not just a way of empower- 
ing oneself, but also of preserving history, and 
moments in history, and political positions, and feel- 
ings and emotions of a particular type, so all the songs 
that are used in the film come from, represent, the 
voice of the people. So for me they were not just 
melodic pieces, mood pieces, they were not just part of 
world music. They are more than that, they are politi- 
cal statements: they represent a certain passion and 
voice that perhaps could not be articulated in that way 
in interviews. 

M: One thing that really strikes me about the political sit- 
uation documented in the film is the way that the bin- 
gtiftge and tactics of the Gandhian movement have been 
appropriated and distorted by the pro-dam people; for 
instance, Gandhi's favorite devotional song is twisted by 
Mrs. Patel into an attack on Baba Amte. Would you like 
to comment on that? 

A: Well yeah, I think it’s interesting because one of the 
things you have to understand is that there isn’t a 
Gandhian philosophy. One of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the man was that he did not leave behind a 
very specifically laid-out ideolog)\ Certainly there was 
an emphasis on non-violence and he accepted the limi- 
tations of his own policy, his own doctrine of non-vio- 
lence. So that what the movement has done is take cer- 
tain aspects of his overall approach to ma.ss political 
action and one of them is non-violence. And then 
there are other parts of Gandhism which the other side 
has taken which is the whole spiritual side. The whole 
spiritual religious side of Gandhi hasn’t been part of 
the [Narmada protest] movement. Fhen you see, the 
pro-dam side, led by Mrs. Urmila Patel, completely 
bastardizing his favorite hymn - for Indians who see 
that, they’re completely horrified at how could this 
possibly be done, in a very shameless manner. I think 
this notion of rwo sides using the same kind of philo.so- 
phy to outdo each other was a very interesting and 
complex situation. And I think by doing that they put 
themselves on the same field and therefore the differ- 
ences that were inherent in them could emerge more 
clearly. In a sense that was fortunate, because the dif- 
ferences in language and action and motivations could 
just come to the forefront without me really saying 
anything in terms of the narration. I didn’t really have 
to work hard to draw attention to what was really hap- 


pening. People could .see for them.selves that both sides 
are being non-violent and professing to adopt the same 
strategies. So then what are the moral differences? It’s 
interesting , bccau.se non-violence is all about moral 
values and ethics and principles. 

What was interesting was the vety Machiavellian 
approach of the government: the whole thing was to 
tty to outdo each other. I have to explain the broader 
context in which this march was taking place becau.se 
what had happened was, in the broader political .scene 
in India at that point there had been the initial attack 
on the mosque in Ayodhya that same fall. The gov- 
ernment at that point had opened fire on the Hindu 
fiindamentalists who were trying to bring the mosque 
down and I think 5()-odd people had been killed. The 
government of Gujarat at that point was not therefore 
willing to be .seen as using violence, .so there was this 
whole fai^ade of non-violence. 

M: } our film raises the question of how to present collec- 
tive action without denying the subjectivity and agency of 
the people involved. How did you negotiate the balance 
between collective and individual action, without either 
turning the people into a 'mass ' or resorting to a myth of 
individual heroes? 

A: 1 have been challenged in India, and here as well, by 
people who believe in this notion that everything 
comes out of collective action, and that focus on the 
leadership is doing a disser\Mce to collective action. 1 
believe that’s .somewhat of a mythical view, and that’s 
the only word I can use. It was a minefield, there’s no 
other way of describing it, because, how does one pre- 
sent leadership versus collective action, how decisions 
are made collectively versus leadership roles? Now I in 
no way wanted to pre.sent the Narmada movement as 
this ultimate movement of collective action or to 
romanticize it in any way. I'here are problems in it, 
and I wanted people to be able to read that in the film 
without making overt statements about it. 

The positioning of both Medha Patkar and Baba 
Amte in the film was a vety painful proce.ss. One of the 
things that we kept working on in the editing process, is 
that Medha comes in only about 7 or 8 minutes into 
the film. Her background is described, and Baba’s 
background is described, and there are about 3 other 
activists, and there are a few lines describing their back- 
ground. It was important for me to do that becau.se 
there were sequences that happen later on in the film 
that needed explanation or context in terms of motiva- 
tion: .social status, public/media profile, of both Baba 
and Medha. Why was the government responding to 
Medha going on a fast, as opposed to just 7 people from 
the valley going on a fast? What would the difference 
have been? What was the significance, why was there 
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such a hue and cry' about Baba collapsing and falling in 
one part of the film? As opposed to 6 activists being 
beaten up and taken away? I think what I represented 
was accurate from my subjective point of view, because 
Medha and Baba, in terms of all the press releases for 
example that were issued by the movement, have always 
been on the forefront. 1 believe that every movement 
has its own character, its own particular sense of histor)' 
and in this particular movement, Medha is one of the 
leaders. Baba is there as a moral authority of the move- 
ment, and one cannot just deny that. 

M: So this was accurately presenting the organizdition of 
the movement^ 

A: 1 believe so. But I think that’s a reality, it’s at times 
contradictoty and paradoxical, but there it is. I've used 
some sequences in the film that allude to that power 
relationship, because I don’t feel that it’s all gone, I feel 
it still exists. One of my favorite scenes in the film is 
when this man comes in on a motorcycle and she is 
asking him to go and send a fax. The whole interac- 
tion, though she calls him brother, displays a certain 
power imbalance, and it’s quite evident, certainly for 
anybody from the sub-continent, to see that. But I like 
that, I think it adds complexity and depth to the situa- 
tion, rather than glossing over things. 

M: Does MeheLi j position as a woman affect her role as a 
leader? If so, how? 

A: A lot of people have asked me this. 1 was talking to 
her about this just recently when I was in Nepal, and 
both she and Diane Reid, a Cree grassroots leader from 
James Bay, both said the same thing, in exactly the 
same way: that being women in a way works to their 
advantage because it gives them access to both men and 
women and that allows for them to reach a greater 
number of people. And therefore, used within that con- 
text or within that frame of reference it’s a huge advan- 
tage. Both approach their position of being there in 
terms of their ability to mobilize - as using that advan- 
tage to reach across that gender gap. In terms of the 
men, one of the things that you have to understand is 
that - this is my reading of it - is that the issue of class 
is ver)' important because Medha comes from, is per- 
ceived, as being definitely middle class urban, and 
therefore having this class privilege. Also being ver)' 
highly educated, being a professor, all those are real sig- 
nifiers of status and position and therefore respect. 
Being first of all a woman from the urban areas, she 
would not be treated in the same way as if she were 
from another village, say, or wouldn’t be expected to 
behave as somebody from another village, and also 
someone who was educated, speaks English, is a profes- 
sor - all that would give her a certain amount of inher- 


ent respect and allow the men to open up to her in a 
certain way. 

F: How would you characterize Medha's function as 
activist, in relationship to the tribal people she works with? 
A: in some way I think she acts as a mediator between 
two worlds, between the urban and modern systems 
and the culture of the tribal and rural areas. But she 
does not speak for them. I think she’s very careful - not 
just her but all the [non-tribal] activists are very careful 
- that people have to speak for themselves. People like 
Medha and Amii [Bhatnagar] speak for the larger con- 
text in terms of where they can articulate the philoso- 
phy, but if you speak for people all the time you cer- 
tainly cannot mobilize people. But for example, there’s 
a moment when she’s talking to three men - they’re 
having a strateg)' session about how to counteract the 
women police there - and I think the manner of the 
whole body language of the men and the way they’re 
standing around her and listening to her, and her inter- 
action, also has an undercurrent. It’s a real great ses- 
sion where everyone is throwing in observations and 
ideas and something is coming out, it’s one of my 
favorite moments, but there’s a huge subtext to it 
rather than just what’s being said. 

F: A frequent problem in cross-cultural exchanges is that 
certain frameworks or cultural biases may be imposed on 
the subject matter from another culture. Have you 
encountered such problems? 

A: 1 have, and I think it’s interesting. Obviously there 
are many readings of the film, and I’m fascinated. 1 
love getting responses to the film; as a filmmaker it 
only helps me grow. Sometimes people have read the 
film as starting off as a struggle for democratic rights 
and ultimately turning into this incredible force for 
women’s rights, (laughs) I think, one cannot escape 
that in a way because evx-ty reading of the film is going 
to be vety different, d'he way that I tried to keep the 
level of intellectualization, at least for the audience, to a 
minimum is to engage them emotionally as much as 
possible. You can look back in retrospect at an emo- 
tional experience and then go on to intellectualize it, 
but if you’re intellectualizing as you’re watching it in 
the process of it, then you’re removing yourself from 
the narrative flow. The whole tradition of stotytelling 
is important, not just culturally but everywhere. I 
think that’s the most universal thing and therefore in 
terms of cross-cultural communication, the main mode 
ol communication remains the stoty. And also, there 
was a lot of pressure on me at times, people would say, 
why don’t you draw direct links with C^anada and just 
say things about James Bay and all that, but I believe in 
this notion that if you make something vety specific, 
the more universal it becomes. So the cultural speci- 
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ficity was really important. I see myself straddling two 
worlds and I tried to explain one to the other. 

It’s been an interesting process. It was agonizing 
at times to try and work through issues and be very 
careful about what was being communicated. And 
some people said to me, you are setting up all this con- 
text because you’re making this film for a western audi- 
ence. But when I showed the film in Delhi and 
Bombay it became very evident to me that it’s not just 
for a western audience, I think it’s for this ‘global vil- 
lage’ audience which is part of the First World, which 
is all plugged in and tuned in to modes of representa- 
tion and uses the West as a frame of reference. Which 
is certainly the case of the elite in India, who needed as 
much context and information as the people here. 

F: Functioning simultaneously as an 'insider ' and an 'out- 
sider', your positioning as filmmaker could he interpreted 
by some as that of an ethnographer. What is your response 
to such criticism? 

A: I think that the notion of the ethnographic film, 
like the notion of the traditional documentary, has his- 
torical roots, and certainly the ethnographic film has 
been western filmmakers going to film or photograph 
the ‘Other’. Now, the construction of the other is 
something that can really be broken down completely 
so that for somebody who lives in Regent Park, doing a 
film about Rosedale can be an ethnographic film. So, 
where do you draw the line? But I think that again, if 
one looks at it within a historical framework which has 
been predominantly of western white filmmakers going 
to the so-called Third World and making films about 
people - observational films, anthropological films, so- 
called cultural films, about lifesr)'le, about people - to 
me that is a more accurate representation of ethno- 
graphic films. Having said that, I think that when one 
goes to a different culture, and certainly when I go to a 
different culture, I cannot help recognizing certain 
parts of me and parts of my thinking that have been 
influenced by that process of observation, that have 
been influenced by looking at National Geographic. 
Because I think that there is an inherent purpose those 
films serve, and certainly they are not to be dismissed, 
but I think the change comes when you recognize it 
and are acutely aware of it - then I think that’s the 
moment when you really start to work towards getting 
away from it. Some people have said to me that the 
opening of the film has got these ethnographic images 
of tribal people. Those images can be read as ethno- 
graphic images, or they can be read as moments in the 
lifestyle of a community. 

M: Those images set up a context for the film, by shotving 
the lifestyle that the dam will destroy. All the actwities 
shoivn have to do with the river, and its importance in the 
everyday life of the people. 


A: rhe whole process of looking at documentary is not 
a serious process. 1 think for people who are interested... 
It all has to do with how documentary is looked at per 
se. And especially within a political context, certainly 
there’s a push towards looking at documentary in terms 
of the cutting edge work that has to do with, again, self- 
reflexivity and subjectivity and the agency of the film- 
maker and filmmaking coming from a more theory- 
based aspect. I see a place for that, but as far as I’m 
concerned 1 want to communicate. I want to use what I 
have to tell a stor)' and to share ideas and to reach out, 
therefore I want my films - to quote John Berger’s view 
on language - to be as hospitable as possible, to allow 
people to enter worlds that I’ve presented for them. 

M: Finally, what direction do you see for your fiiture work? 
A: I certainly would like to continue making films on 
subjects which are close to my heart but I think it’s 
becoming increasingly difficult in a climate that is so 
pervasively right wing and becoming even more so, 
coupled with this notion that the market rules 
supreme, that films like these and independent docu- 
mentaries as a whole are being completely - funding 
for them and the whole support base for them is being 
whittled away. So however many problems I may have, 
systemic problems within organizations, within fund- 
ing agencies, within institutions like the Film Board, I 
would certainly hate to see them diminished or 
destroyed. But it’s becoming very difficult. It’s not just 
funding agencies, it’s also festivals and programmers 
who have consistently tended to shy away from ‘politi- 
cal’ work. Fhere’s this pervasive notion in filmmaking, 
and 1 think it’s becoming even more so in documen- 
tary, that you cannot say anything political, that poli- 
tics and art do not mix. And I’ve heard this several 
times, including being turned down by several festivals, 
where one of the feedbacks has been repeatedly the pol- 
itics of it. Which is a sad commentary on not just the 
funding process but also the kind of films that are 
being screened and promoted and shown. 

Fhere are a couple of things I don 't want to do in 
my filmmaking. I don’t want to tie myself down to a 
particular style or limit myself to one particular subject. 

I feel that I want to try' to push myself as much as pos- 
sible. Again, it’s tied to the subject matter that I 
choose - I want to maintain that sense of not impos- 
ing form onto content - but yet at the same time 
allowing myself to play with form. My next film is 
about a Mohawk photographer and the relationship 
between photography and the representation of Native 
Peoples in North America and also through that, 
broader notions of looking at people from the inside 
and the outside and what that means. 
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and the Poverty 
of the Lil)eral Dociinientarv 

ft’ 


1)V 

John McCullough 

I n my neighbourhood there is an Italian jewellery 
and gift shop which sells typical assortment of 
glossy ceramic figurines (dogs and naked 
women, predominantly), ornately-framed mirrors 
and chandeliers whose cut-glass pieces chime: you 
are poor but we are poverty’s relief. Fhe displays 
have remained the same for years but for slight 
changes in market demand and product innovation. 
Currently there are model Ferraris which are really 


video-tape rewinders and ceramic Dobermans have 
been nudged aside by the more cumbersome killer 
pet and property protector, the Rottweiler. My most 
recent visit to the shop provided me with a peculiar 
vision. Peculiar because as it filled me with horror it 
also seemed quite banal and common-sense. 
Specifically, how is one to respond nowadays to a 
small, beautikilly-crahed bust of Benito Mussolini 
complete with dl Duce’ engraved into the base? 
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It shock is the initial response it soon gives way 
U) curiosity as to whether this is a sign of the times or 
just an entrepreneurial aberration. Does this relate to 
Canada's neo-conservative social environment or the 
Old World's current infatuation with fascism? 
(.ertainly the local context is conducive to fascist 
flag-waving. With the Reform Party blustering abotit 
as though It had a program other than the politics of 
intolerance and the Heritage Front. KKK. and Aryan 
Nations revelling in any attention and legitimation the 
media or the voting public offers them surely the right 
IS m ascendance. This is further conlirmed by the fed- 
eral government's endless attempts to refocus criticism 
of domestic policy onto more significant' problems 
like the Quebec referendum or Maritime fishing and 
other 'medialities' which are presented as attacks on 
Canadian sovereignty and nationhood. In fact, it is 


collective hysteria, in this year's budget. Fighting back, 
when it gets to the level of fiscal policy, becomes a 
flurry of slashes to social programmes and state opera- 
dons many of which the private sector finds unprof- 
itable (the CBC), unethical (welfare) or just distasteful 
(regulator)' bodies). The cumulative effect is to leave 
alreadv impoverished classes tenuously hanging abt.ve 
a virtually nonexistent social net. If they once believed 
diem.selves the victims of the liberal welfare state's 
intrusions (as defined by the Reform Party and the 
PCs) they will soon realize that it is the neo-conserva- 
tive anti-government, pro-multinational counterat- 
tack which will grind them to dust. For those interest- 
ed in protecting themselves and their interests in this 
predatory landscape the message is clear: you arc- 
scared, conform or perish. In this way neo-conservative 
politics, if not immediately linked to fascism. 



this .sense of being under attack which characterizes 
life in C.anada at the end of the century. The national 
debt attacks AAA ratings, immigrants attack 
C.anadian' identity, women and minorities attack job 
security, environmentalists attack big business, abor- 
tionists attack babies. AID.S and cancer att.ick the pop- 
ulace, gays and lesbians attack the family and the mass 
media attack the young and old alike. The neo-con- 
senative response to these perceived attacks is to fuel 
the hysteria with calls for drastic action and never once 
a concerted effort to define the nature of the disparity 
betsveen the presumed utopia of democratic capitalism 
•ind its present themes of malice and mayhem. These 
calls (whether a televised town hall meeting' to protest 
taxes, a direct action on an abortion clinic, a letter 
campaign to media executives to threaten a boycott or 
a court appearance by fascists which is packaged as 
news ) all repeat the same refrain: we are fighting 
back. Finance Minister Paul Martin, Jr voiced the 
same refrain, influenced by and borrowing from the 


nonetheless provides the policies, ideologies and 
institutional structures to encourage social 
hyper-conformity. It confirms by way of its professed 
faith 111 classical economics and the invisible hand of 
capitalcsm the primacy of the ideology of individual- 
ism which works, in this context, not so much to 
empower anyone but to threaten them with their 
newly found vulnerability. Clonformity is the price of 
radical neo-conservative individualism. Rush 
l.imbaugh is constantly voicing the sentiment that 
you are your own maker and to deviate from this 
norm is, in his own words, "just plain stupid". 

It IS from within this context of neo-conservatism 
(fascist curios, popular sentiment, government policy 
and the spectre of European fascism past and present) 
that I want to discuss Hearts of Hate: The Battle Tor 
'toung Minds, a documentary film which features the 
most extreme elements of Canadian right-wing 
movements. Directed and produced by Peter 
Raymont (History On the Ran. The World is Watching 
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and Mitgic hi the Sky) the film premiered in the last 
hour ol prime-time (10-1 1pm) on the CTV national 
network on T uesday, February 28. As the film fea- 
tures extensive Rootage ot contemporary fascists it 
provides the uninitiated with a shocking portrayal of 
hate in Canadian society. According to Raymont, 

Canadians think we’re all so tolerant. The media 
hide the reality of what most kids know. ..and 
their parents want to ignore or resist it. We seem 
to believe that the less we know the better.^ 
fhe intention of Hearts of Hate is to counter this negli- 
gence and willed ignorance with exposure and, as the 
press kit indicates, the producers “hope that after view- 
ers watch this documentar)' they will be more aware of 
the growth of racist propaganda in their own neigh- 
bourhoods.” In more figurative language Raymont 
claims that “if there are rodents in my house, I 


It is clear, then, that the film will serve up some fair- 
ly crude fare and we anticipate that the shock is neces- 
sary to pull us out of our myopic ignorance. During 
this on-camera segment Raymont makes a declaration 
that is useful to keep in mind while evaluating his film, 
faking time to express his specific beliefs about making 
films Raymont states that he “always thought it was the 
role of documentary filmmakers to shine a bright light 
into the dark corners of our society.” Right-wing 
extremists are Raymont’s target this time around and 
by shining a light in their direction he intends to pro- 
vide C^anada with a “frightening wake-up call.” 

fhis goal leads Raymont to consciously develop a 
specific formal structure. It is based on two design 
principles which arc mutually-supportive. The first 
principle is that of the ‘bright light’. Hearts of Hate pro- 
vides extensive coverage of fascists in Canada: we see 





H squash 'em' 


don’t turn off the lights and hope they II go away. I 
want to expose them for what they are, get rid of 
them.” As critic Greg Quill states, the filmmaker 
anticipates that by providing them enough rope the 
fascists will hang themselves. 

In the opening moments of the film Raymont clear- 
ly indicates what he hopes to achieve. He warns that 
the film will be a “disturbing journey. ..where we will 
see how our children are being manipulated by fear and 
recruited by hatemongers.” This introduction is pre- 
sented as narration over a montage of confrontational 
images including several symbolic gestures and images. 
Fhe image of a swastika spray-painted on a brick wall 
ser\'es as a segue to introduce Raymont, now in front of 
the camera, as he addresses the audience regarding the 
nature of the film and his technique in representing the 
topic of fascism in Canada. He concludes by inviting 
the viewer “to join us on a disturbing, often frighten- 
ing, journey as we try to discover why so many of our 
young people are being drawn into the heart of hate.” 


them at rallies and marches and we also see quotidian 
fascist activities like postering and band rehearsals. In 
this sense, the fascists are well-illuminated. The second 
principle can be typified as one of ‘non-rebuttaf. 
Rarely are fascist claims contested in the film and, 
when they are, a case is never constructed that would 
significantly diminish their emotional effect. Raymont 
has argued in Starweek that “balance would have dilut- 
ed it ” and, by this, I take him to mean that the fascists 
would not have shone so offensively bright if criticized. 

Raymont defends this formal strategy on two 
counts. First, he claims to be an anthropologist, not a 
journalist. Fo this extent he feels no debt to the ‘fair- 
ness doctrine’ which is part of professional journalism’s 
creed and would oblige him to show all sides of an 
issue equitably. Furthermore, by aligning his work with 
the study of humankind he neutralizes any sense of an 
agenda which might be associated with being a tabloid 

* Interv iew with Greg Quill in Sumirrk, Feb. 2S - Mar. 4, 1 995, p. 1 3. 
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journalist, on the one hand, or a political commen- 
tator, on the other. The effect of the ‘anthropology 
defence’ is to suggest that Raymont is working on 
a level removed from commercial or ideological 
squabbles: like many documentarists he is on a 
mission to find and show the truth. 

d he second defence which Raymont olfers is 
that the formal structure, no matter what its 
weakness, provides a much-needed wake-up call 
to Canadians. This ‘greater good’ serves as a 
compelling justification for the tilm’s design and 
certainly some of the fascist’s pronouncements 
should shock a complacent nation. Nonetheless, 
while the intentions of the film are obviously 
honourable 1 will argue that the film, structured 
as it is, is a disservice to anti-racist activists and 
those in the audience — the majority 1 would 
hope — who want tools to fight racism and fas- 
cism. In short, 1 believe the film mystifies 
knowledge about fascism and thus limits resis- 
tance to it. Initially, though, the film’s achieve- 
ments should be acknowledged. 


There is no doubt that the film’s 
principle achievement is its identifi- 
cation of many of Canada’s fascist 
leaders. Repeatedly they are present on 
the screen: exhorting their followers to 
take pride in their race, monosyllabi- 
cally reflecting on their commitment 
to fascism and giddily explaining strat- 
egy. Given that a fascist’s preferred 
mode of address is a staccato litany of 
simpleminded verbalizations, the 
choice of using fascists to wake the 
nation seems obvious. No alarm clock 
could be so irritating or insistent. As 
well, as predictable as the fascist per- 
sonality is, there is no denying its abili- 
ty to evoke terror, fhis evocation is 
dependent on a flair for crude fashion 
and the thrill of creating a public 
image. In Hearts of Hate the leaders 
provide multiple examples of this strat- 
egy. Their posturing is calculated and 
the symbols and gestures are recogniz- 
able from any number of media repre- 
sentations of Nazis and racists. In fact, 
Wolfgang Droege and George Burdi 
(both leaders in the Heritage Front) 
are particularly cinematic if not down- 
right cartoonish: while they aspire to 
the sleek poison of Triumph of the 
Will, all their cues seem to come from 
Death Wish, Gl Joe and Steven Segal. 
Laughable as their posing may seem, their messages and 
their actions are chilling. When Droege recounts his 
tangential association with The Order (whose bible is 
The Turner Diaries) and indifferently states that “some 
murders were committed; what happened happened” 
the audience should rightfully be alarmed. 

Another achievement of the film is the coverage of 
the immediate histories of some prominent Canadian 
fascists and their areas of operation. While the film 
does not provide an extensive history of fascism in 
C^anada there is enough of a framework to understand 
that this is not a particularly new problem or an aber- 
ration in the history of the nation. Also, the brief 
description of the geographical range of the numerous 
fascist groups in C^anada suggests that there are region- 
al variations in the cut of the cloth of hate ideology. As 
the film proceeds, though, a Toronto- and 
Ottawa-centric emphasis is clear. In fact, there is no 
coverage of fascism east of Ottawa and this disregards 
an enormous amount of violence and literature which 
is generated in the eastern provinces (e.g. Quebec’s 
KKK and the hate literature of Malcolm Ross). 
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The film is iiscFiil as well in portraying the t>'pes ol 
technolog)' used by fascists. Whether it be posters, rock 
bands, video tapes, phone lines or Internet sites fascism 
invades mass media. This is noteworthy lor two rea- 
sons. First, it is important to recognize that the form ol 
democracy that operates in the mass media (i.e. if you 
can afford it, you can use it) also works to perpetuate 
the populist rhetoric of free speech which fascists regu- 
larly invoke to defend their hate propaganda. In a clever 
juxtaposition late in the film Raymont shows Drtiege 
wearily charging that “if nobody is going to give us any- 
thing we are just going tt) have to take it’ and then pro- 
ceeding to cut into a fancily-iced cake on which is writ- 
ten “Free Speech is the Issue”. This is witty filmmaking 
as it draws attention to the fact that on the ‘free speech’ 
issue, at least, fascists routinely prove the old adage false: 
you can have your cake and eat it too. Fascists in 
Canada have repeatedly evaded charges and long-term 
convictions for hate crimes by appealing to free speech 
rights and have effectively had their desire to terrorize 
and vilify defended by the legal system. 

The second important conclusion regarding the 
technolog)' used by fascists in (Canada is the increasing 
difficulty faced by those attempting to monitor and 
police hate propaganda. A good example is included in 
the film as we hear the I leritage Front’s hate line pro- 
pagandist Gary Schipper, jailed at the time for operat- 
ing the hate line, delivering his new message “from the 
Don Jail”. If phone lines are this difficult to police 
then Tony McAleer, identified in the film as the 
founder of the hate line Libert)' Net and a manager of 
hate-rock groups, is entirely justified in his bravado 
regarding the potential for hate on the Internet. 

Finally, the film achieves a certain amount of suc- 
cess in documenting the types of messages that fascists 
propagate. As difficult as these messages are to accept 
their inclusion in anti-racist work is necessary for a 
few reasons. The most obvious is that without these 
messages the truly hyena-like character ol lascism is 
stripped of one of its crucial devices: language and the 
use of language for defamation and hate, fhe messages 
serve as an immediate reminder of the venal nature of 
fascist propaganda and this is clearly uselul in motivat- 
ing resistance to such propaganda. An even more hon- 
ourable purpose is ser\'ed when these messages are used 
to introduce young people to critical strategies capable 
of deconstructing the rhetoric of fascism. By recogniz- 
ing this rhetoric in the language of everyday prejudice 
the young are that much more capable of countering 
racist and fascist lies with historical truths. 

I now want to attend to the film's shortcomings and 
I will conclude by way of providing some recommen- 
dations regarding the making of anti-lascist documen- 
taries. On the most obvious level Hearts of Hate is 


problematic to the extent that it provides fa.scists with 
the better part of an hour of uncontested exposure. 
Droege himself points to the problem of this approach 
by explaining that “a minute, or just even seconds (sic), 
on the news provides you with a certain profile and it 
leads the public to believe that you're out there doing 
things.” Additionally, the footage can potentially be 
used not only to establish pre.sence' but as recruiting 
material either as is or as appropriated and re-packaged. 
For a film which goes to great lengths to establish the 
fascists' media savvy there is no attempt to limit the 
amount of material which is appropriable by Nazis. 

The second failing of the film is its presupposition 
that criticism of the fascists is an obvious outcome. 
This assumes that the film will play to an audience 
which considers fascism repugnant. It also assumes 
that this audience, even if they are repulsed by fascist 
rhetoric, will have the critical ability to evaluate fascist 
claims. Bt)th assumptions are misguided and this is 
acknowledged by the critical aid booklet which was 
distributed to students by the producers of the film. It 
provides commentary and answers which clearly 
respond to fascist and racist claims. It even includes a 
warning that propaganda should not go unchallenged: 
a warning the filmmaker ignores. Raymont, in an 
interview with Starweeky acknowledges the ambiva- 
lence of liberal media coverage but defends his 
approach by claiming that one “can't turn your back 
on nastiness for fear someone else will find it intrigu- 
int;”. Fo describe Nazism as “nastiness” seems some- 
what flippant and to absolve oneself of the responsibil- 
ity to comment on fascist lies and misrepresentation of 
history strikes me as enormously arrogant. 

Gn a more abstract level, but one that has been 
thoroughly analyzed in the twentieth century, the 
nature of fascist propaganda devices must be thor- 
oughly understood before re-presenting them. 
Specifically, when portraying fascists and their ideas 
it is necessary to fully comprehend the ways in 
which fascist messages derive their meaning and 
power. From the evidence provided it is not entirely 
clear that Raymont has grasped this issue. 

Initially, it is crucial to rectignize that the power of 
fascism is derived not from the coherence of its argu- 
ment but from the repetition of its formulaic and sym- 
bolic propaganda, fheodor Adorno suggests that “con- 
stant repetition and scarcity of ideas are indispensable 
ingredients of the entire technique.’ ^ It is not surprising, 
then, that in a film which simply wants to “shine a light” 
on fascists their symbols and formal strateg)' are scvmingly 


*- riicodnr W'. Adorno, “Frciidi.in I hcory and the Pattern of 
I-.isc ist Propat;anda” in I'he Tultnre Induary: Srlrcted hsays on Mitss 
C'ulturc, cd. j.M. Bernstein (Roiitledge: London, 1^)91), p. I IS. 
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ubiquitous. Whether it is skinhead Mike Pratt posing 
awkwardly in front of his Nazi flags and parapheriiiilia, 
Ar)'an Nations leader Terr)' bong tugging at the brim of 
his notorious White Power truckers cap or Burdi thrust- 
ing straight-arm salutes the impression is that these are 
calculated and highly self-conscious attempts to assert 
symbols as meaning. The best example of a 
self-authored attempt at symbolic meaning is Droege’s 
often-worn black sweater featuring a wolf emblazoned 
on its chest. In conscious mimicry of the wolf, Droege 
stares down Raymont’s camera and even if we don’t get 
the pun (Wolfgang — Wolf Ciang) we are certainly 
meant to be chilled to the bone by the Heritage Front 
leader’s animal ferocit)'. On display in these images, as 
in all fascist propaganda, is intensit)' and power. 

By constructing a non-critical account of fascists 
Raymont provides a soft-forum for their propaganda 
and, to this extent, their power seems to overwhelm any- 
thing mounted by anti-racist organizations, the law or 
law enforcers. When such symbols of power go unchal- 
lenged a m)'tholog)' begins to adhere to them and this 
mytholog)' assumes an undeserv'ed legitimacy. An exam- 
ple of such nynh creation is presented in the film during 
Droege’s presentation at an All-Candidates Meeting 
held during Metro Foronto’s most recent municipal 
election campaign. Droege is introduced to what seems 
to be a largely unimpressed audience and states: 

If I label myself a racist it’s for the reason that I 
have studied the situation. I can assure you one 
thing: if I were to win, it would send a message to 
the rest of the politicians in this countr)' that the 
C'anadian public is fed up with what is happening. 
He resumes his seat to a polite round of applause 
and this suggests that he was able to impress some in 
the audience with his accusatory, if vague, address. 
C'ertainly that is the meaning that the film conveys 
and while this scene supports Raymont’s claim that 
tolerance for hate ideology is on the rise in Canada it 
could also serve as a good opportunity to critique 
fascist ideology. In his speech Droege appeals to the 
power of the name (he labels himselO, the authority 
of knowledge (he has studied the ‘situation’ and the 
intensity of action (he wants to assure a strong mes- 
sage) and these are all ploys common to fascist 
rhetoric. Apart from establishing himself as a bully, 
the speech is nothing but smoke and mirrors: its 
impact derives from its well-rehearsed delivery, its 
populism and its self-conscious style. The audience 
is not responding to Droege’s ideas so much as his 
performance. Unfortunately, Raymont makes no 
comment on the speech and his only narration in 
this sequence refers to the failure of democracy in 
allowing all parties access to the political forum and 
Droege’s ability to garner 14% of the vote. 


Hearts of Hate t)'pifies the value-neutral media envi- 
ronment in which, according to media critic Jason 
Berr)', “the power of ideas that so animate hate groups 
remains a murky backdrop.”*^ This results in an audi- 
ence’s critical engagement being limited to debating 
fascist assertions and claims but not their underlying 
beliefs and appeal (e.g. their intolerance to difference). 
Fo this extent, even an audience sympathetic to anti- 
fascism docs not gain an awareness of how a fascist 
tendency is fostered by or linked to day-to-day exis- 
tence although they will recognize and condemn 
symptomatic displays of fascism like skinheads, 
swastikas and particular leaders. 

Raymont’s interest in fascist leaders is interesting 
in this regard. He explains that after talking to them 
he “realized it’s far more important to know who the 
lead ers are, what their backgrounds are, and where 
they get their ideas.’’ The filmmaker never explains 
why the leaders are important but, unwittingly, he 
has discovered a significant feature of fascist propa- 
ganda - its dependence on the image of powerful 
leadership. But rather than develop a critical com- 
mentary about fascist leaders Hearts of Hate helps to 
perpetuate the cult of personality which is central to 
fascist ideology. Responding to the allure of fascist 
leaders, but unwilling to investigate their role in the 
propaganda, Raymont seems hypnotized by their 
standardized theatrics and cheap choreography. I he 
film s extensive coverage of Droege, in particular, can 
be seen to substantiate Adorno’s insights regarding 
the role of fascist leaders. He claims that 

(o)ne of the basic devices of personalized fascist 
propaganda is the concept of the ‘great little 
man’, a person who suggests both omnipotence 
and the idea that he is just one of the 
folks.. .untainted by material or spiritual wealth.'^ 

By portraying Droege as mastermind of several fascist 
activities, allowing him to narrate a good chunk of 
his own biography and provide on-screen explana- 
tions of his ideas, Raymont establishes him as an 
extraordinary Nazi. But Droege is also allowed to be 
seen as common-folk: at a house party he frolics with 
a child and an acolyte named Elizabeth speaks of his 
warmth and humble charm. As well, the film 
includes several scenes of brawling between 
anti-racist groups and the Heritage Front and one of 
the effects of this footage is to confirm Droege’s sta- 
tus as a ‘great little man’. While Raymont uses the 
footage to support his view that violent resistance to 
lascism is counter-productive (i.e. the Heritage Front 
becomes “victim” in the public eye) his representa- 
tion of the situation simply re-iterates the theme of 
victimization and thus presents, on an emotional 
level, Droege as a besieged believer. To the extent 
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that Hearts of Hate is not critical oF the symbolic 
power or great little men of fascist propaganda it 
serves in many respects as a confirmation of the legit- 
imacy of the ideologies of hate and intolerance. 

rhe misleading nature of the film can be traced, as 1 
have suggested, to its confusion over its intention and 
this is related to its liberal disposition. While it profess- 
es to he about “the battle for young minds” it is clear 
by its design that Raymont’s fascination with fascist 
leaders takes precedence over discovering the rea- 
sons why Canadians, and especially contemporary 
youth, are attracted to hate ideology. In the film, 
Raymont justifies his focus by explaining that the 
Ottawa riot of May 29, 1993 

forced Canadians to see what’s simmering 
beneath the public tolerance: the racist hatred 
within many young hearts. Suddenly people- 
wanted to know what is the Heritage Front, 
who are its leaders? 

There is no obvious causal link between the first sen- 
tence and the second despite the fact that the compo- 
sition of the phrase suggests an axiomatic relation. 
This structure can be seen to serve Raymont’s goal of 
shifting focus from the difTicult task of investigating 
“racist hatred” to the much easier task of providing a 
stage for racist leaders. While the one would help 
anti-racist projects, the other assists fascist propagan- 
dists. By choosing to feature the leaders over their 
ideas the film plays to fascism’s strengths. 

Had it been designed as a critical analysis of fas- 
cism’s appeal the film would have circumscribed the 
powerful allure of the leaders within social and politi- 
cal contexts. This would have achieved several goals. 
Most immediately it would have deflated the per- 
ceived power of fascist leadership which derives its 
significance from an artificially- imposed hierarchy. 
It would have demystified intolerance as well as pro- 
viding a critique of irrational social prejudice. In a 
larger frame, such a critique would have suggested 
how it is that liberal democratic societ}', a product of 
the Enlightenment, holds within it the kernel of its 
opposite: ignorance and hate. Eh is would offer a 
‘wake-up call’ directed at politicians and social elites 
not about fascism, as is Raymont’s intention, but 
about social injustice. Finally, such a critique would 
provide a film that would be political by design, not 
anthropological or sociological. 

Fo conclude I will provide some recommendations 
for the design of films dealing with the themes of racism 
and fascism. First, there is a need for “committed” doc- 
umentaries which are dedicated to anti-racism.'' 1 he 
focus of such work moves, then, from fascination with 
racists and fascists to critical response to them. In short, 
the populace must be armed with knowledge. 


Second, it is a mistake to overestimate the criti- 
cal faculties of the audience. After years of exposure 
to the ‘atrocity exhibit’ that so often stands in for 
information in mass culture it must be assumed that 
there is a significant amount of indifference and 
ignorance which has to be sliced through. For 
instance, though many liberal filmmakers assume a 
common historical awareness in the population and 
refrain from so-called condescending addresses to 
their audience on matters of history it must be rec- 
ognized that, in North America especially, the 
events of the past are remembered selectively, if at 
all. We are a culture dedicated to the ethos of 
modernity: we attend to the future, not the past. 

Third, anti-racist filmmakers can undercut the 
visceral appeal of fascist presentations with a vari- 
ety of formal strategies. For instance, it would be 
wise to refrain from using lo-angle camera coverage 
of fascist speakers or leaders. These shots convey an 
emotion of power to the viewer which is seldom 
justified by the speaker’s performance and has no 
justification as regards the content of the speeches 
or the ideology of fascism. Raymont’s film is lit- 
tered with lo-angle shots and these are often accen- 
tuated with other formal devices such as lighting, 
composition and musical accompaniment. 

Also, when representing a fascist speech it is 
preferable to use brief clips of the speakers (to avoid 
long sequences being appropriated by Nazis for their 
own tapes) and, better yet, feature the audience more 
than the speakers and avoid tight framing which leads 
to overestimation of the size of the crowds and, hence, 
the enormity of the threat. By privileging the audi- 
ence in these representations there is an effect of 
undermining much of the meaning of the speeches 
which often rely on the speakers’ choreography of 
body and facial gestures. Moreover, the portrayal of 
the sheep-like performance of the audience clearly 
documents the irrational nature of fascist activities. 
Hearts of Hate, as a liberal view of fascism, uses a 
pseudo shot-reverse-shot technique to simulate the 
call- and-response relationship between speaker and 
audience. For instance, a shot of George Burdi salut- 
ing is followed by a shot of the audience standing, 
shouting “White Power” and saluting back and this is 
followed by a shot of Burdi responding to them and 
leading them in the next chant. Fhe effect essentially 
replicates the event, it does not challenge it. 

Jason Berr\', “David Duke: I riumph of ihc Image”, Television 
Qiumerly, V. 2S n. 4. 1992, p. 18. 

4 Adorno, p. 1 22. 

The theory and aesthetics ol the “committed" documentar)- are 
the subject of I homas Waugh’s anthology ''Show Us Life" 
(Scarecrow Press: Metuchen, New Jersey, 1984). 
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In providing critiques of hatemongering “com- 
mitted” anti-fascist filmmakers should invent and 
borrow techniques which unequivocally undermine 
the images and sound of Nazis. Voice-overs and 
especially printed text on top of Nazi imagery can 
be used to assert truths against fascist lies. Music 
and soundtracks should be used to contradict the 
fascists' intended meaning. For example, the shrieks 
of a psychotic gradually overtaking the voice ol a 
Nazi speaker or marching rhythms and the sound of 
the assembly-line accompanying Heritage From 
marches would characterize the fascists as abnormal, 
on the one hand, but also clearly associated with the 
most mind-numbing routines and institutions of 
modernity. Raymont, contrary to this approach, 
paints fascism and its leaders as mysterious and 
inexplicable by using a series of musical segues 
which would be right at home in X— Files. 

Because much of the emotional and uncon- 
scious power of any image is aesthetic, it makes 
sense for anti-fascists to create unllattering images 
of Nazis. They may in fact go to the extreme ol 
using degraded, treated or damaged images of 
Nazis to create a negative emotional impact. In the 
final moments of Hearts of Hate there is an 
instructive montage of Schipper, Droege and Burdi 
which really tells the tale of the Heritage Front. 
Dragging on cigarettes and snarling at the world 
these are the faces of underworld thugs. It is unfor- 
tunate that this strong visual message is undercut 
by a defeatist narration which states that 

whatever happens to Droege and the Heritage 
Front there are many Canadians who hold within 
them deep resentments and racist feelings and 
organized racism will remake itself luring us and 
our children into the heart of hate. 

As accurate as this observation may be, it nonetheless 
suggests that intolerance is inherent to society and 
this clearly serves to disempower the viewer. 

Another technique of criticism is the construction 
of useful juxtapositions that provide the viewer with 
a clear understanding of the issues. By referring to a 
missed opportunity in Hearts of Hate I will suggest 
the value of this device. In one of the film’s few 
interviews with anti-racist activists, Keith 
Rutherford, a survivor of skinhead/Aryan Nations 
violence, states that “there is no doubt in my mind 
that there is sympathy (for racism) in high places, in 
judiciary, in the government...! think law enforce- 
ment as well.” This .seems like a perfect lead-in to a 
investigation of the.se charges and possible substantia- 
tion. In fact, it would seem relevant to at least juxta- 
pose this charge with documentation of Canada’s tol- 
erance for intolerance. Examples could include for- 


mer B.C. Premier Vander Zalm’s associations with 
fascists; criticism of racist cops in Toronto and 
Montreal; the known presence of significant numbers 
of Nazis in the Armed Forces; the race theories prop- 
agated by ‘teachers’ Jim Keegstra, Phil Rushton and 
Malcolm Ross; or the increased hostility to liberal 
immigrant policies as expressed by government offi- 
cials and politicians.^’ Instead of this, Raymont fol- 
lows Rutherford’s comments with an 
aesthetically-pleasing but critically-bankrupt mon- 
tage of slow-motion and lap-dissolved images of 
Aryan Nations leader Ferry Long and other fa.sci.sts, a 
cross “lighting” and images from the Aryan Nations’ 
rally in Provost, Alberta. On the soundtrack, 
Rutherford and skinhead enforcer Brett Hayes com- 
ment on the current “holy war” and, of course, the 
music is foreboding and ethereal, as in Tivin Peaks 
when evil is near. After this sequence the first com- 
mercial break occurs. Rutherford’s claim, which 
he has actually developed into a 2.5 million dol- 
lar civil action suit, is ultimately trivialized by 
aesthetics and vague talk of a holy war. 

Finally, discussion groups and panel presentations 
before and after screenings of films about racists 
should be a common practice. This did not happen 
at C' rV although TVOntario, .several weeks after the 
premiere of Hearts of Hate^ followed their broadcast 
of Profession: Neo-Nazi with a panel discussion and 
phone-in segment. The contrast between the two 
pre.sentations suggested that the strategy of providing 
context to such films can encourage critical engage- 
ment with issues like fascism and intolerance and 
their repre.sentations in the media. Regardless of the 
particular nuance of a film, panels allow experts in 
the field to clearly state that fa.scism is understand- 
able and stoppable. The audience can learn about 
hate crime laws and this can lead to an increased 
obligation for the judiciary to enforce them and the 
police to act on them. By emphasising the negative 
effect of convictions on hate groups, the population 
is a.ssured that positive .social change is conceivable. 

Rather than disarming the audience with mys- 
tification, fear and threats, films and TV programs 
about racists and fascists should serve to empower 
the population. Additionally, a Marxist critique of 
fascism would not only encourage responsible 
documentary strategy but its ability to provide 
thorough social analysis and programmatic solu- 
tions would clearly link neo— conservative politics 
to fascism’s allure which Hearts of Hate finds so 
frightening, inexplicable and inevitable. 

riiis niateri,il \s documented in Warren Kinsella’.s Wth of Hate: 
Inside Canada ’s Far Ri^ht Nettvork (HarperCollins: Toronto, 1994). 
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A Question of Silence 


Cosimo Urbano 


T here exist a few films which invite us to re-examine the relationship between narrative and its potentially radical 
uses. 1 do not think I am too far away from the truth if I state that today the Left (and above all the academic 
L.eft) still has a somehow conflictual relationship with narrative. After more than 20 years of post-structuralism 
and deconstruction, narratives and their Authors (who, despite having been pronounced dead, continue to haunt us 
with all their idiosyncratically diflerent voices) still have not been successfully disposed of. It is the very pervasiveness 
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of narrative in all human cultures that makes the question all the more thorny. Does 
this per\^asiveness undermine the logic of those theories according to which narrative is 
an ontologically limiting and constricting aesthetic form, and a reactionar)' and repres- 
sive ideological construct? Or, as some would still argue, can the ver)' fact that narrative 
is so popular be interpreted as symptomatic of its inherently negative characteristics? 

I shall leave these brief observations for the reader to ponder, if s/he wishes to do so. 
rhe goiil of this essay is not that of pointing out the internal contradictions of the various 
schools of criticism which, openly or unconsciously, undemine and/or criticize narrative 
per se. Nor am I going to argue that narrative by and large has not been historically appro- 
priated and used by reactionar)' forces (just like — unfortunately — any other cultural form). 
Rather, all I would like to do is simply to suggest how in certain cases narrative, understood 
in the very terms used by its detractors, can and has been used for radical purposes. 

A film like A Question of Silence (Marleene Gorris, 1982) seems to me to be a very 
apt text through which to develop this argument since it is, and 1 hope 1 shall find a very 
large consensus here, a truly radical text. It’s not simply “liberal ” or “left-wing.” Its attack 
on, and deconstruction of, some of the ver)' basic defining categories of patriarchal capi- 
talist thought certainly cannot be recuperated in any way by that same thought. At cer- 
tain points in their histor)^ some European nations went as far as allowing the political 
arms of certain terrorist groups to win one or two seats in their parliaments. None of the 
women who silently side up together during Gorris’ film could ever expect the same. 
I'heir relationship to the “system” is, quite simply, one of absolute incompatibility. 

1 shall argue that the film conveys this point very clearly and unambiguously, and 
that it does this through what is ultimately a classical narrative structure. 1 shall then 
argue that A Question of Silence also consciously exploits certain themes and audience 
expectations derived from the modern horror film in such a way as to become what 
Mikhail Bakhtin would call a parody of that genre. Underlining both arguments, 
implied in them in a sense, lies the conviction on my part that both these formal strate- 
gies have been chosen by Gorris precisely because of the results they could achieve. Far 
from being radical “despite” its being a classical narrative, the film is radical because of 
it — that is, it achieves what it does precisely through its use of narrative. 

Before going any fiirther 1 must pause to make clear that when 1 speak of classical 
narrative structure 1 am by no means referring to the studies of classical Holl\^vood cin- 
ema by the likes of David Bordwell and Thomas Schatz. While finding these works to 
be sometimes useful and correct, 1 am far from being convinced that they account for 
more than a small portion of our understanding and fascination with filmic narratives. 

When 1 refer to classical narrative 1 am rather thinking of a wider pool of rules, 
codes, and devices that through the centuries and in many different art forms (epic, 
drama, the novel, and so on) have come to be understood as classical. Classical 
Hollwood cinema has certainly, and quite brilliantly, appropriated some of them, but 
not all. Yet this too often seems to be forgotten, with the most unfortunate consequence 
of collapsing the notion of classical narrative within that of the classical Holl)'wood film. 
And this consequently entails that very often we end up confusing the ideological impli- 
cations of a very specific (both historically and geographically) cultural product, the 
Holl\'wood film, with the (alleged) implications of classical narrative itself, of which the 
Holl\'wood film is but one of the many potential and actual instances. 

My calling A Question of Silence a classical narrative is based on a number of 
notions derived from this wider spectrum of narrative elements. First of all, 1 shall point 
to the notion of the principal character, the hero. Fhe hero, far from being a stand-in 
for the spectator/ reader (and here we might have another example of how film theory’s 
enormous stress on the concept of identification might have confused our ideas about 
classical narrative more than clarifying them), is instead above all the principal means 
through which the classical narrative organizes itself. Whether we want to call the hero 
a function or an anchor, the main focalizer or, much more simply, the main character 
in the stoty, s/he is necessaty for the classical stoty to exist. Don Quixote and Othello 
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A Question of Silence 


are nor the same thing as the narratives in which they appear, but their stories would not exist without them, ho 
argue that because of this we identify with them in the sense that the theories of cinematic identification have tried to 
convince us that we identify with the white male hero ol, say, Casahltima^ would seem to me to he a grave misread- 
ing the nature and effects of the narratives in which these heroes appear. 

A Question of Silence has as its heroine a successful psychiatrist living in an advanced democracy like Holland 
and married to a liberal lawver who seems to he the perfect husband for a smart career woman. We can say that the 
film is about her in the sense that what the film is really about (the condition of women in a capitalist and patriarchal 
societ)') is expressed through her and her predicament. From its ver)' beginning, the film uses a number of classical 
devices (in their cinematic form) to alert us that it is her that we must concentrate on: longer screen time, a great 
number of close-ups, dialogue-less scenes in which we see her thinking with music on the soundtrack, and so on. On 
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the narrative level she assumes the role of the psychia- 
trist/detective, she has to “solve” a case, to come up 
with answers to a number of questions, and, as the true 
hero that she is, she does. The fact that her answers will 
bring her to reconsider her own sense of identity and 
eventually shift her alliances, is also not uncommon in 
classical narratives. Hers is a tale of change and becom- 
ing, and not unexpectedly the film ends once her deci- 
sion has beefi made. Interestingly enough some of the 
spectators might by then — that is, by the end — have 
already reached for themselves the conclusion to which 
the heroine has just arrived (again one only needs to 
think of Othello to realize how classical the device of 
having the readers know or understand more than the 
hero is), but it is only by having hci arriving at that 
decision that the film can end, having, as all classical 
narratives do, structured itself around her stor\\ 

Another classical aspect of the film’s narrative is 
the way in which its end recalls its beginning. A clas- 
sical narrative is not merely interrupted at one point; 
its end must offer, in one way or another, a sense of 
closure. 'Hie very final shot, the psychiatrist refusing 
to join the husband who is urging her to go home 
with him by turning instead her smiling face towards 
the women witnesses, clearly answers the very first 
shot of the film where it had been the heroine who 
tried, successfully in that case, to persuade her hus- 
band to make love. 

On a more thematic level, a few seconds before 
making her final and most significant gesture (the 
silent smile), the heroine had been bumped by a huri*)'- 
ing young man as she was coming down the court- 
room’s steps. The young man’s remark had been: 
“Look where you’re going, cunt! ” This seems to me to 
be a very' fitting, and vei*)' classical, way for the film to 
remind us of the three scenes that had been intercut 
with the opening credits and that 1 take to be exem- 
plary depictions of the different forms of sexism to 
which the three murderesses were daily subjected. The 
film has thus classically come full circle, and having 
made clear to its spectators, and finally to its heroine, 
the degree of pervasiveness of sexist attitudes in the 
society it depicts, fittingly underlines, just before its 
very end, how not even its highly successful and 
respected professional heroine can consider herself free 
and immune from such attitudes. 

It could be argued that the film is not classical 
because of its debunking of the importance of tradi- 
tional hermeneutic questions: who are the three mur- 
deresses, did they know each other and the victim, did 
they have a motive, and so on. I think that this is cer- 
tainly an aspect of the film’s project, yet it must be real- 
ized that it does not entail the film’s total renunciation 
of the classical hermeneutic code. After all, all the 


above questions are still clearly asked within the film by 
the heroine herself, and it is only through her pursuing 
them that she can come, and we with her, to the reali- 
sation that they are not the relevant questions to ask. 
Moreover on a secondary, yet even more important, 
level the film nevertheless does move forward by raising 
a series of other questions such as: will she understand 
the implications of what she’s seeing and doing, and 
(most importantly) what will she do? I he fact that we 
are never told the outcome of the trial is but another 
example of how closely related the film’s narrative line 
and the heroine’s inner struggle are: the film ends with 
an act which signals the resolution of her inner struggle. 
In fact the film h the chronicle of her inner struggle, 
this chronicle and the narrative are but the same thing. 

Must this characteristic of the film (i.e. its adhering 
to classical notions of narrative structure) in itself under- 
mine its capacity to expose and condemn the patriarchal 
and capitalist status quo? (Obviously not, and in fact I 
would go as far as to suggest that the film would have 
still managed to do both those things even if its heroine 
had not made the right choice, fhe relationship of the 
classical text to its hero is rather like the one of the body 
to the spine; they can’t be separated but are not the same 
thing. The fact that the psychiatrist does make the right 
choice has nothing to do with the film’s potential in crit- 
icizing the society it depicts, and everything to do with 
the degree of pleasure that the film decides to grant those 
of its spectators who are convinced that that was indeed 
the right choice for her to make. 

To argue that A Question of Silence also stands in 
a parodic relationship with the modern horror film 
would seem to be a more difficult task to accomplish. 
After all, if the film does not look and “feel” like a clas- 
sical text, it certainly does not remind one of the horror 
genre either. And yet the parallels and the connections 
seem to me to be so many that it might be worthwhile 
to reconsider one’s first reaction to the film. There is 
however also another possible line of counter-argument 
to my thesis according to which, even if all these obser- 
vations can be accepted as somehow exact, they still 
refer to the least fundamental aspects of the film. 1 he 
film might be a classical narrative and might use certain 
themes and tropes of the horror genre, but it’s not 
interesting and significant because of this. On the con- 
traty, these characteristics are in fact the least interest- 
ing ones of the film, whose ultimate value lies instead 
in its idiosyncratic and original aspects. My response to 
this argument is that the film manages to be so interest- 
ing and original not by breaking new narrative grounds 
or by setting up the conditions of its own reception, 
but precisely because of its radical appropriation and 
use of classical conventions. To fully understand and 
celebrate its achievements, therefore, one cannot over- 
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look or discard the film’s narrative structure or its 
inter-textual parallels as if they were unimportant or 
irrelevant to its success. 

There are two groups of reasons which to me sug- 
gest a close link between A Question of Silence and the 
modern horror film. The first group is constituted by a 
number of sequences or scenes which seem to, for lack 
of a better term, “quote” some of the genre’s formal 
conventions. The murder sequence is of course the 
clearest example of this. Unlike what happens in most 
of the rest of the film, the camera’s presence in this 
sequence is made very obvious by its continuous float- 
ing around the characters. From the very beginning of 
the sequence with the shots of the three women 
approaching the boutique from various directions, the 
film links this wandering camera with an ominous, and 
yet itself self-consciously parodic, musical theme. 
Inside the shop these two elements, the free-floating 
wandering camera and the all too noticeable music, 
combine to produce an effect of both eeriness and 
detachment. The whole sequence is also staged in a 
highly choreographic manner, with the women con- 
verging from three difTerent angles toward the owner of 
the shop, stopping simultaneously at various distances 
before literally blocking him with their bodies. 

All through the sequence the women are depicted 
as if communicating among themselves through 
exchanges of glances, and here again the film is almost 
self- reflexive in the way musical eflects clearly and loudly 
highlight these glances as significant moments. Each 
time one of the women looks at another, a loud chord is 
heard on the soundtrack up to the point when, commu- 
nication having been established and the decision having 
been made, the musical “cues” begin to be applied to the 
individual blows with which the women strike the man. 

Formal elements such as the wandering camera 
and a loud, accenting soundtrack had, by the year the 
film was released (1982), become so clearly recognizx-d 
as signifiers of horrific threats in the horror genre that 
they were beginning to be put in quotes by certain hor- 
ror films themselves (Sam Raimi’s Evil Dead is only 
one of the examples here). I shall come back to the 
effect their peculiar self-conscious use achieves in this 
sequence to try to suggest how the film’s relationship to 
the genre, unlike its relationship to classical narrative, is 
one of qualification rather than mere appropriation. 
For the time being, however, I hope that pointing out 
the degree to which the film refers to them will help us 
acknowledging their prominence and importance. 

Another sequence much indebted to the genre is 
what I shall call the “nightmare” sequence. Interestingly 
this is also to an extent truly horrific, or at least truly 
disturbing and disconcerting. It is also the turning point 
in the heroine’s struggle to “solve” the case and under- 


stand the implications of what’s going on around her, 
and when all these obsemitions are taken into account 
it might ver)' well be understood as a central sequence, 
if not the central sequence, of the entire film. 

I he sequence begins with the heroine’s husband 
discussing the Dutch legal system in thoughtful, liberal, 
and yet somehow hollow terms during a dinner the two 
are having at their house with a couple of friends. Our 
dissatisfaction with the husband’s words and his tone 
of voice is only heightened by the psychiatrist’s own 
reactions to them. She is clearly finding it almost 
impossible to “behave” properly (i.e. without exploding 
in anger), having slowly come to the point where her 
husband’s .self-righteousness has the immediate effect of 
compounding within her all the doubts and questions 
that her meetings with the three women have raised in 
her consciousness. 

Suddenly the film cuts to the moment later on in 
the evening when they are preparing to go to bed. As 
her husband calls her to join him with obvious sexual 
advances, the psychiatrist is staring into her dressing 
mirror, her painfully puzzled expression telling us of 
her intense and confu.sed mental state. At this point, 
with her husband’s calls persistently audible, we are 
shown a series of flash-cuts of the three murderesses 
standing side by side on the murder scene and staring 
straight at the heroine. These very brief, and in the 
context almost truly and straightforwardly horrific, 
shots are intercut with close-ups of the protagonist, and 
the effect is clearly that of suggesting they are unstop- 
pable products of her mind, the line between thoughts 
and hallucinations being ver\' thin given the psycholog- 
ical state that her expression and the film’s mise-en- 
scene suggests her to be in. 

We are then shown her getting into bed while her 
husband continues to push her to have sex, totally 
oblivious of her emotional distress. At this point ihe 
film abruptly cuts to a shot of her waking up terrorized 
from a nightmare. As she sits on the bed a very dramat- 
ic and high contrast lighting points to her husband 
lying immobile next to her. Neither her .screams nor 
her jumping up on the bed have woken him up. It does 
not seem far-fetched to me to argue that for a brief 
moment the film at least toys with the idea of suggest- 
ing she might have killed him, as the overall mise-en- 
scene of the sequence closely resembles a frequently 
repeated cliche moment in the genre (so cliche in fact 
that it appears even outside of horror, as , for example, 
in Barton Fink). 

Of course, the film not being a horror film, she 
has not killed her husband, and yet the sequence con- 
tinues on that same register of formally overemphasi.sed 
representation of intense and confused mental states. 
She now goes to her study to replay the tape of one of 
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her inten^ews with Andrea, the most talkative and articulate ol the three women. As 
she listens to Andrea’s voice, the camera slowly but noticeably moves to an extreme 
close-up (again in high contrast lighting) of her face covered with perspiration, while 
on the soundtrack the rhythmic noise made by a pendulum ol steel balls that she has 
just set in motion is picked up and amplified by a variation of the recurring ominous 
theme. 

The overall effect is strikingly similar to the one the film had previously produced 
during a flashback in which Andrea was shown being humiliated in a boardroom meet- 
ing by her male bosses. There too a clearly noticeable track-in shot to an extreme close- 
up and a corresponding emphasis on shutting down all diegetic sounds through the use 
of music on the soundtrack had produced not identification with Andrea but a powerful 
representation of her psychological state. Such a representational strategy is in the first 
place classical, but if we are to understand these moments as somehow the turning 
points, or some of the turning points, of both women’s lives it is also formally reminis- 
cent of those horrific moments where the human subject is transformed or revealed to 
have already been transformed into a monster (the locus classicus here being the last shot 
of Kaufman’s Invasion oj the Body Snatchers ). 

This leads us to the second group of links bervveen the film and the horror genre, 
what I shall call the “thematic” links. Many of the most interesting recent works on 
horror have focused on the way the central figure of the monster is represented in hor- 
ror texts. ^ What I find extremely fascinating in this respect is that the rwo principal 
suggestions that can be drawn from these works are both perfectly applicable to the 
“monsters” in A Question of Silence. According to these theorists the monsters’ funda- 
mental characteristic is either that of being impure in the sense of not being able to fit 
into any of the categories that human beings have developed to make sense of their 
world (“metaphysical misfits” Noel Carrol calls them’), or that of being a more or less 
distorted figuration of the feminine and/or female .sexualit)' ( The Monstrous Feminine 
is the suggestive title of Barbara Creed’s book). 

I he perpetrators of what both the coroner and the prosecutor describe in great 
many details as a monstrous murder (given the degree to which the body was torn to 
pieces and its genitals attacked) are in this film not only women, but ver)' ordinary 
women at that. In fact the film is so clear and straightforward about its “monsters” that 
it does not feel the need to employ any of those monstrous attributes which according 
to Creed and Williams have always been used to hide, while at the same time reveal in 
its monstrosity, the monster’s ultimate femininity. And indeed if I would be the first to 
admit that the film does not elicit horror in its spectators, nevertheless I would also 
point out the strength of the revulsion and hostility to the film that was reported to 
have possessed members (male, one would assume) of the audiences during the film s 
theatrical release. It’s as if by stripping the monsters of their horror clothing their dan- 
ger migrated to the extra-diegetic plane; as if, in other words, by being depicted realisti- 
cally, they became real . 

rhe other aspect of the monster, that of undermining by its very figuration 
human cognitive boundaries and classificatoiy' systems, is also at the ver\' core of A 
Question of Silence. Ihe impossibility of resolving the either/or question of whether the 
three women are sane or whether they had an unknown motive to commit the murder, 
is at the center of the film both becau.se it is the question that propels the narrative and 
because it is the question through which the heroine comes to the ver)^ cla.ssical point 
of achieving a higher degree of self-consciousne.ss and a sense of her own true identit)'. 
I'he male embodiments of the patriarchal and capitalist ideolog)' in the film feel threat- 
ened by the p.sychiatrist’s refusal to label the women as “insane” not so much because of 
any actual danger (they 11 simply lock them up in a jail instead of a mental hospital), but 
becau.se to accept the implications of the heroine’s opinion would literally mean accept- 
ing the end of their ideological world. 

That for these male characters this is the film’s ultimate horror is al.so suggested by 
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the way in which the women who “have joined” 
(including, by the end of the film, the psychiatrist her- 
selO communicate among themselves. Both the silent 
exchanges of glances with their implied suggestion ot 
telepathy (one of the sources of the uncanny for 
Freud'^) and the outburst of laughter figured as a conta- 
gious propagation of mental illness are very much hor- 
ror themes. That these elements, together with the ones 
mentioned above, do not produce any truly horrific 
effect forces us at this point to confront the issue of 
why and in which way A Question of Silence is a parody 
of the genre. 

In Problems of Dostoetfsky's Poetics Mikhail Bakhtin 
defines parody with words that seem to me extreme- 
ly appropriate to Gorris’s film. In parody, he writes, 

“...as in stylization, the author again speaks 
in someone's else discourse, but in contrast 
to stylization parody introduces into that 
discourse a semantic intention that is direct- 
ly opposed to the original one. I he second 
voice, once having made its home in the 
other's discourse, clashes hostilely with its 
primordial host and forces him to serve 
directly opposing aims. ...Thus in parody the 
deliberate palpability of the other’s discourse 
must be particularly sharp and clearly 
marked. Likewise, the author’s intentions 
must be more individualized and filled with 
specific content.”'^ 

It seems to me that neither Gorris’s “individual- 
ized intentions” nor her film’s peculiar “semantic 
intention” directly opposed to the genre’s original dis- 
course need to be deciphered or pointed out here. A 
Question of Silence quite clearly wears its “message” on 
its sleeve. What we must examine, then, is how and 
where the film “clashes hostilely” with its generic host, 
since it is, according to Bakhtin, precisely on the site of 
these clashes that the second parodic voice can take 
possession of the generic text and make it serve those 
“directly opposing aims” which I am assuming provide 
Gorris’s film’s greatest interest and pleasure for its audi- 
ence. If, in other words, A Question of Silence deliber- 
ately puts on display the “particularly sharp and clearly 
marked palpability” of the horror genre’s discourse (the 
women as monster, the use of the wandering camera 
and music in the murder scene, and so on), in what 
other ways does it differ from the genre? 

First of all, I would suggest that the very fact that 
the psychiatrist comes by the end of the film to find a 
new sense of identity by rejecting her husband’s, and 
the Law’s, ideological discourse, the very fact, that is to 
say, that she changes clearly differentiates her from a 


typical horror heroine. Fo use Bakhtin’s terms again, 
horror is a tale of testing, not of change or becoming, 
d he hero, or the heroine, in a horror stoty usually sur- 
vives by “keeping the faith,” by remaining him or her- 
self despite and in face of all the dangers and the hor- 
ror. If s/he “changes” at all, this change is usually to be 
interpreted as a maturation, a “growing up.” The hor- 
ror narrative becomes precisely the way through which 
the hero’s identity and set of values have the chance of 
coming out, of being revealed as intrinsically his all 
along. The hero, or, as in the case of the Final Girl in 
the slasher sub-genre,^ the heroine have to go through 
the test of horror to become their true selves. They 
might fail, as for example by the end of John 
Carpenter’s The Thingy but they can’t change. If they 
do, that becomes, as the idready mentioned Invasion of 
the Body Snatchers clearly suggests, the ultimate horror. 

The narrative structure of A Question of Silence is 
instead much better described as a narrative of 
“becoming,” where 

“...[I]ife and its events no longer serve as a 
touchstone, a means for testing a ready-made- 
character (or at best, as a factor triggering the 
development of an already preformed and pre- 
determined hero) — now, life and its events, 
bathed in the light of becoming, reveal them- 
selves as the hero’s experiencey as the school or 
environment that first forms and formulates 
the hero’s character and world view.”^’ 

The second, and probably most important, 
“semantic intention” which differentiates the film 
from its generic host is related to what Carol Clover 
calls the “alignment with the victim.”^ One of the 
most welcome gains from the recent theoretical inter- 
est on the genre has been the rebuttal of the superficial 
and deeply mistaken assumption that in these films the 
audience not only wants but is forced to identify with 
the killer’s point of view and position. The Siskell- 
Hbert school of critical reading has none too soon been 
discredited through a series of more thoughtful textual 
analysis which have led to results similar to Clover’s. 
In her concluding chapter of Meriy Womeriy and Chain 
Saws: Gender in the Modern Horror Film Clover offers 
what is in my opinion the best argument yet for the 
idea that regardless (and this is precisely the reason for 
which horror is so interesting on a theoretical level) of 
the audience’s gender “...assaultive gazing in horror is 
by and large the minority position and. ..the real 
investment of the genre is in the reactive or introjec- 
tive position...”^ 

The alignment with the victim is the mechanism 
whereby such a reactive or introjective position comes 
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to be occupied by the spectator, and it seems to me 
that stating that this is the genre’s “real investment’’ is 
the same as saying that this position is one of the 
genre’s defining characteristics. Now, such a position is 
clearly absent from A Question of Silence ; we never feel 
fear or terror during our vision of the film. According 
to Clover’s argument, this should mean that during the 
film we are never asked to feel any empathy whatsoever 
with the victim of the “monsters’” attack: the boutique 
owner. Here we must recall how one of the most obvi- 
ous effects of shooting the murder scene in the parodic 
way we have previously described was that of putting 
it, so to speak, “in quotes,” of turning it into a remark- 
ably “cold” sequence. Now we should point out how 
fundamental to this strategy is Gorris’s decision of 
never showing (except for an extremely brief moment 
at the very beginning of the beating) the man’s body 
once he falls on the ground. The bottom side of the 
frame keeps him constantly and completely off-screen, 
allowing the viewer (unlike what happens in a tradi- 
tional horror film) not to identify with the “victim.” 
The result is that, to a degree arguably even more 
manipulative than the one reached by certain 
Holl)nvood horror films, Gorris’s mise-en-scene so 
thoroughly guides our experience of the sequence that 
we are never “in danger” of coming to feel the slightest 
bit uneasy while watching this very real (in its narra- 
tive context) murder. 

Clearly this is as crucial and fundamental for the 
film’s overall strategy as having depicted the victim as a 
most ordinary, and most unthreatening, male. If, on 
the one hand, we must not perceive him as a dangerous 
and/or nasty individual, on the other we can’t possibly 
be made to feel his punishment upon our own selves. 

The time has now come to ask why A Question of 
Silence should be structured in the way 1 have argued 
it’s structured, i.e. as a classical narrative and a horror 
parody. If I was right in calling it, as a way to differen- 
tiate it from the horror genre, a narrative of change and 
becoming, the film’s end cannot but be seen as a fur- 
ther example of how narrative closure does not need to 
equal ideological resolution. If this is accepted, then it 
becomes quite clear why a radical filmmaker would 
want to work in a widely understood (and distributed!) 
medium. The question, in other words (assuming that 
radical art’s primary goal is that of challenging one’s 
sense of identity in order to enlighten and promote 
progressive changes), is not “why did Gorris decide to 
make a feature-length narrative film?”, but instead 
“why don’t ^ radical filmmakers do the same?” 

The film however is not, according to my argu- 
ment, simply a narrative of becoming. In fact its being 
a generic parody is just as essential to its strategy as its 


narrative structure. Once again it is a theorist of horror 
that can help us to understand the reasons for this. 
According to Barbara Creed (hut she is by no means 
the only one to suggest it): “[i]t may be that the horror 
genre is more directly responsive to questions of sexual 
difference, more willing to explore male and female- 
anxieties about the ‘other’, than film texts which 
belong to mainstream genres such as the detective, sus- 
pense-thriller, comedy and romance films. If all this 
is true, it would seem as if Gorris found indeed the best 
possible way to present her material to as wide an audi- 
ence as possible. Her use of a traditional narrative 
structure combined with the horror genre’s peculiar 
aptness to address questions of sexual difference provid- 
ed her with the possibility of engaging the viewers with 
a personal story, while at the same time dealing with 
mythical (i.e. super-individual) socio-cultural founda- 
tions and conflicts typical of generic works. Whereas 
the secondary characters in films like Missing or I’he 
China Syndrome must be realistically individualized, it 
is in genre texts that we encounter archetypal figures 
such as the high-school student of the slasher film or 
the bourgeois boutique owner of Gorris’s film. 

However, wanting to do much more than 
“explore” her topics of concern, Gorris used parody, in 
the Bakhtinian sense, to put her clear stamp on the 
issues. Her use of the genre is similar (provided one- 
does not lose sight of the many and obvious differ- 
ences) to C^imino’s use of the western in Heaven 's Gate : 
total appropriation plus radical inversion. In Heaven's 
Gate the moral use of violence on the part of the indi- 
vidual (a sacrosanct and defining theme of the western) 
ends up being absolutely useless within the narrative- 
context and thoroughly unenjoyahle for the spectator. 
Similarly in A Question of Silence most of the generic 
elements (together with all they have come to repre- 
sent) are firmly in place, and yet what’s missing is pre- 
cisely the genre’s investment in the spectator’s 
masochistic involvement which usually works to keep 
all those elements in their ideologically safe and pre- 
determined place. What Gorris has managed to show 
us, among many other things, is where a horror narra- 
tive might lead once the “kick” is taken out of it. 


^ Sigmund Freud, “The Uncanny,” in The Sttnifiitrd hiition oj the 
Complete Psychological Works of Sigtaund Preud, vol. XVII, 
London: The Hogan Press and the Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
pp. 217-52. 

^ Mikhail Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics, (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1984), p. 193. 

^ C Mover, pp. 21-64. 

^ see note I . 

^ Clover, pp. 1 66-230, 

^ Clover, pp. 21 1 -21 2. 

^ Creed, p. 1 52. 
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by Julian 
Stringer 

T he summer of 1994 brought a first hatch ol feature films by the so-called ‘multiplex genera- 
tion' of young British directors. Writing at the time of their emergence, critic Nick Roddick 
notes how the “most encouraging aspect of the phenomenon is that its film-makers whole- 
heartedly embrace the popular, from a distinctly British perspective”. He also adds that “the decisive 
factor” in the success, or otherwise, ol the work of C.'hris Jones (White Angel), Vadim Jean (Beyond 
Bedlam), Paul Anderson (Shopping), and Ngozi Onwurah (Welcome To The Teirordome) is the ques- 
tion of whether or not they will continue to work in the United Kingdom, or whether, like recent emi- 
gres such as Mick Jackson, Michael C'att)n-Jones and Danny Cannon, they will be seduced by the box- 
office attractions of North America* ** 

As it happens, the latter months of 1994 also found Ngozi Onwurah, the director from the 
above group who would probably least identic in any straightforward way as “distinctly British”, in 
the United States for a promotional visit. Onwurah, a Nigerian-born, British-bred woman with a 
white, English mother and black, African father, was showing her work at various locations around the 
countr)' while preparing Welcome To The Terrordome for its New Year premier at the Sundance Film 
Festival. The film (which Roddick terms “an ambitious, angi*)' allegor)' of race relations. ..a serious 
political argument”) will no doubt enhance the reputation of a woman whose films certainly are local- 
ized and specific to Britain. Yet it will also fix attention on her ambitious, inter-cultural concern with 
more global questions of race and identity. 

Terrordome promises to be of interest to those North American viewers who know Cnwurah’s 
work through three short films, originally made for the British Film Institute or Channel 4 television, 
now in distribution through New York's Women Make Movies - namely. Coffee Colored Children 
(1988), The Body Beaittifid (1991) and And Still I Rise (1993). All three titles engage political issues 
by mixing autobiography with a rigorous interrogation of dominant cinematic style. They are the 
kinds of films that B. Ruby Rich might have in mind when she points out C^nwurah’s importance to 
recent developments in women’s filmmaking.^ Fhe critical and commercial reception of Onwurah’s 

* Nick Roddick, “WAleoinc to the Miiliiplcx", Sight And Sound, vol. 4, no. 6 (June 1994), p. 28. 

** Sec the latest version ol Rich’s classic article “In the Name ol Feminist Film Criticism", published in Diane Carson, 
Linda Dittmar and Janice R. Welsch (eds.), MultFple Voices In Feminist Film Criticism (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1994), pp. 27-4'’. 
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debut feature film, then, carries implications beyond 
any minimal change of^ direction it could signal for 
the British film industry. As in the case of Julie 
Dash’s Daughters Of The Dust (1991), it provides 
another interesting indication of how well the work 
of a black female film-maker can fare in the commer- 
cial market-place. 

As 1 have not yet seen Weleome To The 
Terrordome / obviously cannot offer any comment on it 
(the same goes for twx^ other Onwurah titles;/->w/>5 Of 
Fear (1988) and 1994’s Monday's Girb). However, its 
immanent release does provide a convenient opportu- 
nit)' to look in more detail at the three preparatory ear- 
lier works currently in distribution. 

rhe first. Coffee Colored Children, was made 
while Onwurah attended St. Martin s School of Art in 
London. It recalls the filmmaker’s childhood, that 
time, not long after her parents had married in Africa 
in 1957, when the Nigerian Civil War forced her father 
to send his wife and three children hack to the “safety” 
of England. Inhere, growing up in Newcastle Upon- 
Tyne as the only black family in sight, the three 
Onwurah children become isolated Irom their white 
mother, and from each other, fhe him poignantly 
illustrates what it is like to live under the shadow of 
racism. As a white man pushes excrement through the 
front door and a white schoolboy chants “Monkeys eat 
shit” on the soundtrack, a young girl's voice repeatedly 
calls out “She is my Mam! She is my Maml...When I 
grow up 1 want to be white”. 

The film-maker’s need to recall and make sense 
of such memories also drives (^nwurah’s willingness to 
talk openly about her past. Her recollection of being 
the only girl in school to take her vest oft in summer - 
because that is what she did in Africa - or of skipping 
school the day after the latest transmission of that noto- 
rious (or “distinctly British”) experiment in “multicul- 
tural” television. Love Thy Neighbor, provides a power- 
ful context for the retrospective look-backs of the nar- 
rative. The confused thoughts of a mixed-race child- 
hood (“Domestos wouldn’t clean my skin”, the now 
adult voice-over explains over images of a young girl 
applying bathroom cleaning powder to her cheeks, 
“because my skin wasn’t dirty”) are juxtaposed with 
thoughts and images from the present day, providing a 
sense of familial understanding and renewed solidarity. 
In turn, the film’s style mixes home movie footage with 
dramatic reconstructions and fantasies. And yet, in 
common with Michelle Citron’s well-known feminist 
doeumentary Daughter Rite (1978) it takes some time 
before you realize that Coffee Colored Childrens home 
movie shots are actually staged for the camera. When 
that hits home, the whole nature of memory and its 
definition arc then thrown into relief. 


The autobiographical nature of Onwurah’s work 
is taken a step further in The Body Beautifid. Here, her 
real-life mother, Madge Onwurah, appears as herself 
The film is a poetic meditation on images of female 
beauty and mother-daughter bonding, as Ngozi’s 
career as a beautiful teenage model (played by Sian 
Martin) is contrasted with the facts and effects of 
Madge’s mastectomy. In a scene where Madge uncov- 
ers her breast(s) in a sauna, the daughter comes, for 
the first time, to see her mother as others see her. As 
well as bringing understanding and love, this aware- 
ness also encourages a new validation of the mother s 
sexuality. In another fantasy scene, a beautiful black 
man (the kind that she would have met and fantasized 
about in Nigeria? her husband?) takes Madge to bed 
and makes love with her. The moment is genuinely 
taboo-breaking, both in the challenge it sets the viewer 
to put aside his/her preconceptions about what consti- 
tutes attraction (the film as a whole is a snub to, as 
Madge puts it, “men who define a sliding scale of 
beauty that stops at women like me”) and in its refusal 
to deny elderly people a fulfilling sex life. 

In this film, the concern to encode visually, sen- 
sually, the touch of skin upon skin, which would, 
under other, more normative circumstances, be repre- 
sented by eager young lovers, is transferred on to the 
primacy of the mother-daughter relationship. If The 
Body Beautifiil is a more polished production than the 
earlier student film, more adept at integrating its circu- 
lar pans with the mood swings and peaks of Anthony 
Quigley and Johnathan Hirst’s superb musical score, it 
is also the more radical work. Its second inter-racial 
bedroom scene, for example, is another family affair, 
wherein the black teenage daughter and the white 
elderly mother lie naked together in one of the clearest 
and most moving odes to the mother’s presence you are 
ever likely to see. 

And Still I Rise is a less obviously autobiographi- 
cal, more didactic work that, nevertheless, exhibits 
clear continuities with the very personal concerns of 
the other two films. Exploring the various myths that 
have grown up around black female sexuality, it 
examines the economic, scientific and cultural justifi- 
cations advanced by white men for their domination 
over, and degradation of, black women. Once again 
mixing dramatic reconstructions (e.g. of a slaveown- 
er’s rape, or “breaking in” of a new female slave) with 
documentary footage and interview material, the film, 
more forcefully than before, introduces the “Idea” of 
Africa as black women’s umbilical cord, their link to a 
spiritual homeland. 

In one memorable section of the film, the expres- 
sive culture of black women is contrasted with the less 
expressive culture of white Britishers. Two versions of 
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the pop song “Dancing In The Street” are heard at two 
different carnivals - the black version and the white ver- 
sion. t hrough Onwiirah’s carekd editing ol both the 
image and sound tracks a clear contrast is constructed. 
This strategy ol using black music is lamiliar from 
another recent black British film, although its purpose 
is .somewhat different. 

In Maureen Blackwood and Isaac Julien’s The 
Passion Of Remembrance (1986) two young black 
women play soul music in a bedroom so as to get in the 
mood to go out to a club while, downstairs, the father 
of one of them and his middle-aged best friend play a 
Caribbean calypso tune to drown out the noi.se. The 
.scene starts out as friendly antagonism, a battle of the 
.sound systems. But, then, through juxtaposition, the 
fast pul.se of one song seems to bleed over into the 
slower pulse of the other. The two songs slowly become 
one, and the four people, split by generational conflict 
and the flimsy floor of a London high-rise, .seem to 
sway in unison. It is a bravura piece of montage and a 
brilliant comment on the commonality of black experi- 
ence. The point was that both young and old shared a 
feel for their culture’s music, if they could but recog- 
nize the connections. By contrast, Onwurah in And 
Still / Rise aims for a target outside the black communi- 
ty in order to provide a witty comment on whites’ 
alienation from their own bodies. While black carnival- 
goers get down to Martha and the Vandellas, with the 
same ea.se with which the two young friends abandon 
rhem.selves to hot soul in The Passion Of Remembrance, 
the whites get caught up in their body movements, 
dancing forever just off, or just behind of, or just out of 
step with, the beat. “It’s .sad”, confirms singer Charon 
Wheeler in interview. “1 just feel sorry for them”. 

I he educational value and efficacy of the.se three 
films was clearly shown when, in October, C^nwurah 
was invited by Phyllis Klotman and Gloria Gibson- 
Hudson of Indiana University’s Black Film 
Center/Archive to come to Bloomington to talk about 
her work and to show .some examples of it to their stu- 
dents. ( fhe Archive has an on-going re.search interest 
in the activities of black female film-makers from the 
African diaspora). During her visit, Ngozi Onwurah 
also kindly con.sented to be inten iewed. She began our 
discussion by explaining something of her background 
as a “director for hire” at the BBG. There, she worked 
on the interesting drama series about two female 
London private eyes. South Of The Border.^ 

“1 did South Of Ihe Border, but in the meantime 
I formed a production company (Non-Aligned 
Production.s) with my brother Simon. At the end of my 
run on South Of The Border I got offered Miss Marple 
and. ..what was the other ...Howard's Way!. So it 
was a real decision whether I became a BBG drama 


director, just going from one thing to another, or 
whether we took a chance on the production company. 
I left the BBC" and we concentrated on our production 
company for a while. As it happens, most of the com- 
missions we got were actually from the BBC., becau.se 
the BBC" is like a little club and once you pass you’re 
in. I did quite a few doeumentaries for them, and then 
I did a BFI short film. The Body Beautifid ". 

“In Britain it’s very hard to make the break 
from television into features, so I actually decided 
then to apply to the National Film School, because 
(by British standards anyway!) it is really well 
resourced, and you get to make a longer piece of your 
own work. So 1 went to the NFS in Beaconsfield for 3 
years. 1 worked while 1 was there the whole time, 
though, becau.se you get a bursary - which isn’t very 
much - and it’s quite a relaxed atmosphere. So I used 
to take 10 or 12 weeks out and work for the BBC", or 
Ghannel 4 and then go back. I actually started 
T error dome \\\\\\c 1 was at the NFS”. 

“We got a commission from PBS and the MacArthur 
Foundation to do a documental*)' in Nigeria. It was tied 
in with a big conference about population growth, but 
it was a terrible experience. PBS paid money towards 
making the film, but they paid it to the Foundation, 
then the Foundation commissioned us, so we didn't 
have a direct relationship with PBS. We had a hell of a 
lime with the executive producer from the MacArthur 
Foundation, who came on the shoot with us, becau.se 
they had a definite criteria as to what the documental*)' 
should be about - which was basically population con- 
trol as oppo.sed to free choice about population (con- 
traceptives for women), and that cau.sed a lot of prob- 
lems. What I did was, I just didn’t shoot the material 
that would give them the leeway to do any kind of re- 
edit. That’s how I got round it”. 

In recent years, both television and documentary pro- 
duction have also provided a means of support for 
other black British directors. Sometimes, this has 
allowed filmmakers to move around the thin line divid- 
ing fictional from non-fictional forms. Fiowever, black 
film-workers have often produced their most impres- 
sivelv hvbrid results within a collective environment, so 
it is interesting to ask whether Onwurah has any links 
with the Black British Film Workshop movement of 
the 198()s (cf Women Make Movies also distribute 
Sankofa’s The Passion Of Remembrance and Maureen 
Blackwood’s 1988 short Perfect Image!). 

“When I was at St. Marlin’s School Of An in 
L{)ndon we got tutored by a lot of people within the 


^ Set* Susan HaNward, “Quaiul k* I’olicier Anglais Flint* avee la 
Siihversiun: I hr Bill ci South Of The Borricr", OinvmAction, no. 
S7 (r)‘)()). pp. 114118. 
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workshops, because the number of black film-makers 
is ver)' small - we all know each other. But Simon and 
I had actually watched what happened to the work- 
shops, which is that they were funded basically by the 
Greater London Council and Channel 4, and when 
the GLC got eliminated their funding got eliminated. 
A lot of them just disappeared. The strong ones sur- 
vived, but really only two - the Black Audio Film 
Collective and Sankofa. We made a decision that, in a 
way, the free market (Lm not a ranting capitalist or 
anything!) offers a better chance of real independence 
than being dependent on state funding. Because when 
policies change your funding criteria changes, and 
also because all those funding organizations are white, 
so what they expect you to make, the kinds of films 
they were passing, were not really the kinds of films 
that we wanted to make.” 

“So we actually made a decision to avoid becom- 
ing part of the workshops, which meant that we had to 
do a hell a lot of things like pop promos, corporate 
videos and in-house commercials for spectacles to make 
the money to survive as a company. But that was easier 
than tr)'ing to pander to those panels”. 

And yet it is the case that Ngozi Onwurah’s first 
work came out in tandem with a small outpouring of 
black British women’s films, most of which were made 
by women associated with the workshops. When Cojfee 
Colored Children was picked up for distribution by the 
BFI in the late 1980s it was packaged together with 
three other short titles: Perfect Image?, Dreaming Rivers 
(Martina Attille, 1988), and I'm British But... 
(Gurinder Chadha, 1989). As Karen Alexander put it 
in the Monthly Film Bulletin at the rime the “differ- 
ences between these films, all short 16mm. productions 
made on small budgets, are as striking as their similari- 
ties”'^, and, indeed, there are some interesting questions 
to be asked concerning the subsequent career trajecto- 
ries of the women involved. 

Last summer, Chadha’s first feature, Bhaji On 
Ihe Beach (1993), along with Mike Leigh’s Naked 
(1993) become the surprise British hit of the American 
film season. With Terrordome now doing the round of 
previews, is Onwurah on the verge of occupying a posi- 
tion similar to the one occupied by C'hadha? And what 
similarities or differences now exist between Onwurah 
and the other women who made those earlier shorts? 

“1 think it is interesting that you mention Bhaji 
On The Beach, because out of all that crop of black 
women film-makers who came up around the time of 
Coffee Colored Children, that whole distribution 
bunch, 1 would say that Gurinder and 1 have gone off 
on a similar track and the other directors have stayed 
within the workshop/ funding/teaching cycle, which is 
what 1 think they want to do. 1 know there are a cou- 


ple who would rather not be doing that, but then 
there are some that are more interested in the kinds of 
things to do with deconstruction and form. There are 
a couple that would rather be doing more drama and 
more accessible things”. 

“But Gurinder and 1 tend to be on the same pan- 
els ever)^vhere. We are of quite a similar attitude and 
approach - except 1 don’t think Gurinder does actually 
want to make the move to America. 1 think she thinks 
it’s too crazy. (And, 1 don’t know, I might well be on a 
plane going back after a year of being here!). But 
Cuirindcr and 1 get grouped now with the Paul 
Andersons and Danny Cannon as the British film-mak- 
ers who want to make more accessible movies. As 
opposed to the Maureen and Martinas who want to 
work more like they did with the workshops”. 

Another (male) figure from the workshops who 
seems to occupy a position somewhere in the middle of 
such an equation is Isaac Julien. He started off at 
Sankofa before branching out into the critical success 
Looking For Langston (1990), and the Cannes prize- 
winner Young Soul Rebels (1991). But while, at his best 
(e.g. the jaw-dropping final fifteen minutes of 
Territories (1984) or the whole of Langston) Julien’s 
career so far looks ever\^ inch the model of committed 
and always interesting political filmmaking, the expec- 
tations built up by Young Soul Rebels, expectations then 
rudely squashed by its lackluster box office perfor- 
mance, raise more questions than they can answer 
about whether black (British) films can be commercial, 
and about whether (black) British films need interna- 
tional validation. (And if they do, what gets validated 
for black/white American audiences by their success?). 
Or is none of this so important?. 

“I think it’s both. It is important, because of the 
market. Fhe obvious way to break a black film, if you 
want to keep it, at source, the kind of film you want 
to make, is to break it in the black community. And 
then white people go and see it because of the kind of 
reviews and response it got. That’s your base market, 
like Leon The Pig Farmer (Vadim Jean and Gary 
Sinyor, 1992) was broken with a base market of the 
Jewish market. But the black market in Britain isn’t 
so big, so you always have to have a crossover feel to 
actually get it to succeed in Britain, which may or 
may not be such a good thing for your film. But I 
think it is possible”. 

“We always use the example of black music. Black 
music is bought across the board by everybody; there are 
very few people who do nor buy black music. So if it is 
accessible, then the films should be accessible. But, for 
instance. Young Soul Rebeb iYuIi not do so well in America, 
but it did quite well in Europe, whereas Bhaji On The 
Beach has done quite well in America and Europe”. 
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Black music does seem to be able to keep its dig- 
nity and power while attracting mass appeal, but the 
case of film might still be a little different. In commer- 
cial filmmaking, as the budget goes up, the constraints 
placed on film-makers are tightened - executive pro- 
ducers have even more of a definite criteria as to what 
films should be about when more money is at stake. 
Onwurah’s present position has interesting implica- 
tions in terms of the direction her future work might 
take because, despite her pronouncements over how 
her work will always be accessible, it does still experi- 
ment with different ways of visualizing and articulating 
experience. (And the political experiences she is talking 
about are the kind that can often spell boxoffice poi- 
son). As Gloria Gibson-Hudson has pointed out in the 
course of a recent essay on four black women’s films 
from 1991 - And Still I Rise, Daughters Of The Dust, 
Sidet: Forced Exile (Salem Mekuria, Ethiopia/U.S.A.) 
and Sisters In The Struggle (Dionne Brand and Ginny 
Strikeman, Canada) - as such films “explore the multi- 
ple dimension of black women’s cultural identities their 
cinematic imperative becomes the promotion of socio- 
political identities which will ignite the consciousness 
and transform the status of black women 
worldwide. ..Black women’s identities are not rigid, 
fixed entities, but fluid - contingent upon personal, 
cultural, political and social variables. Identity (re)for- 
mation is a continuous process of (re)positioning with- 
in meaningful socio-historic structures”.^ 

Onwurah’s work has affinities with a tradition of 
recent black cinema that utilizes a diversity of forms in 
its unravelling of such questions concerning identity 
politics. In Kobena Mercer’s influential work on a 
black “Diaspora Culture”, one that gives space to the 
“multiaccentuated quality of the voices that speak in 
these new modes of black film-writing”6 (“I know 
Kobena”, laughs Onwurah. “But I don’t understand 
him half the time!”) is an argument about the funda- 
mentally dialogical nature of such a project. Yet per- 
haps it is now time to move Gibson-Hudson’s and 
Mercer’s arguments one step along by raising the ques- 
tion of how possible it will be to keep that multivocal 
quality, that critical edge, as the budgets and con- 
straints go up. Mercer’s insights seem to me to be true 
of the three Onwurah films distributed in North 
America by Women Make Movies, but how easy or 
desirable will it be from now on to make commercial 
work that mixes in a variety of different forms of nar- 
rating - home movies with voice-overs, action with 
documentary footage, and so on - without being 
defeated by the levelling power of economics? Will 
diversity be too hard to achieve? 

“I don’t think it will be. The whole thing about 
coming to America is something that I’m yet to find 


out what the consequences are. I’ve spoken to Isaac 
Julien in New York, and he wants to come back. But 
then he’s working for PBS, which is not what I would 
want to come over and do, anyway. But I think it is so 
instinctive for me to work in several different ways 
because I am mixed race as opposed to black - I grew 
up till I was 9 in an African as opposed to black family, 
then I came and grew up in a place like Newcastle, 
which is all white, then I went down to London - and I 
am a woman as opposed to a man. I think I have got 
several different ways of doing it”. 

“All my films so far, even my doeumentaries (which 
are meant to be “straight” doeumentaries), have always 
mixed narration with drama reconstructions with other 
things. We will just have to see how far I am allowed to 
go with that in America. But in America it would actu- 
ally have to be somebody coming down on top of me 
and saying, “No. You can’t do that”, because I think 
that, instinctively, whichever way I look at a story, it 
would combine all those kinds of elements. But being 
accessible. The great thing about black music was that 
it was always groundbreaking, but it was always accessi- 
ble. I think, somehow, film-making that is considered 
groundbreaking seems to have to be inaccessible, like a 
very small art-house movie. 1 don’t understand why 
that has to be the case, why things that are innovative 
then have to become exclusive. Because black music, 
from jazz to hip hop and all the other different kinds, 
broke a lot of rules, but there was a soul in it that 
meant it was accessible to a wide range of people. And 
that’s what I think my film-making can do”. 

“We’re waiting to see what the reaction to 
Terrordome will be. There has been a change in the 
institutional make-up because there has been a 
groundswell of young film-makers coming up that 
have done their first feature films. Shopping, Leon The 
Pig Fanner and Beyond BedLtm are sorts of films that 
would not have got funding from places like the BFI 
originally, because the BFI is a very art-house kind of 
institution, and, basically, there is a whole crop of 
new filmmakers who wanted to do things more com- 
mercially orientated. So there has actually been a 
change already”. 


^ See Alexander’s article, “Mothers, Lovers and Others”, ad 
reviews of the four films by Pam Cook, Sylvia Paskin, Amina 
Patel and June Givanni, Monthly Film Bulletin, October 1989, 
pp. 314-318. 

5 Gloria j. Gibson-Hudson, “The Ties that Bind: Cinematic 
Representations by Black Women Filmmakers”, QVuarterly 
Review Of Film And Video, vol. 15, no. 2 (1994), p. 30, 28, 

^ Kobena Mercer. “Diaspora Culture and the Dialogic 
Imagination: The Aesthetics of Black Independent Film in 
Britain", in Manuel Alvarado and John O. Thompson (eds.). The 
Media Render {London, British Film Institute, 1990), p. 30. 
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“Now it is possible to go to the BM with a Him that is not 
necessarily about deconstruction, or whatever the sorts of things 
that they would have normally commissioned, and get money. 

I echnically, it is possible lor me to stay in England now, hut 
there is still the ceiling of 2-3 million pounds, and, in Britain, 
when you get funding the budget is always lor film production. 
There never is a budget for publicity and promotion altenvards. 
And then, again, it is hard U) break the distribution monopo- 
lies. C^ur cinemas tend to he owned by about lour dillerent 
main companies. So that is what the dillerence would he in 
coming to America. II you made it, you would he able to break 
all ol those barriers”. 

Which still leaves a lot of psychic harriers to he broken. 
Does C')nwurah think that she could make a commercial, accessi- 
ble film where the kinds ol things that the people in Ami Still I 
Rise say about black women having a certain style, the ability to 
keep to the heat, could be repeated without just providing mater- 
ial for mainstream, heterosexual male audiences to get oil on? 
Clould she prevent her own images Irom lalling in line with the 
stereotypes (e.g. from Alan Parker’s 1987 Angel Henrt and 
Richard Wenk’s 1986 Vamp) she picks apart so well in the film? 

“It will he interesting to see. In AnH Still / Rise I really cen- 
sored mysell in the editing, because what the women said in 
inter\'iew was even more oil the wall than the hits 1 used. 1 was 
asking the questions, and the assistant director was a black 
women, and the crew was, so it was a hit like a slumber parry!. 
Ever)Tody was talking the way you really do talk amongst your- 
selves, as opposed to how you talk when you are on exhibit". 

“But I dt) think there is a move in black film-making gener- 
ally. Instead of answering the stereotypes all the time - instead ol 
saying, this is a “positive image” because it will he approved ol by 
ever)Tody else - they are saying, “Look. Who is defining what the 
positive images are?. Look at them; look at their histor)' and their 
culture. It isn’t so hot”. We are going to stick with what we are 
proud ol. And il we are good dancers and il we are good athletes 
then instead ol saying we should not show that (because il we .say 
we are good athletes it means that we cannot he good doctors and 
lawyers) w'n should not he ashamed or not so proud ol our ath- 
letes, because white stereotypes say that black people can he ath- 
letes. 1 am still proud of Muhammed Ali and Einlord C Christie, 
and all those people. 1 think that as black film-makers become 
more free then they will start to do things the right w^ay round, 
fhat will he really exciting”. 

Pan ol w'hat is liberating about Onw'urah’s ow^n sense ol 
achievement is the generosity with wTich her directorial Ireedom 
is shared, d his is realized, lor example, and despite the very per- 
sonal auiohiographical subject matter ol her films, by the way in 
which she casually slips ‘\ve” into conversation about her w'ork. 
rhe “w'e” refers to her family and her crew, who are olten the 
same thing. It w'ill remain to he seen how' the personality that 
energizes her narratives - the voice that guides the images along - 
will he positioned in the more industrial context ol leature film 
production. It is an open question, too, as to how' the dillerent 
demands ol prolessional co-workers and audiences will he met. 
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“When you get on set, so much is instinctive 
with what you do. Say, in Terrordome, it follows the 
story of a black woman and a white woman in one day 
in the Terrordome. I don’t think I treated the actors any 
different, although 1 do think I was a bit sloppy 
towards my male characters, both black and white. I 
was, perhaps, not so thorough with them as 1 was with 
my female characters. But that is just an experience. 1 
think I will learn from that, and it won’t be so different 
next time. There are in-jokes you can crack with black 
actors that you cannot crack with white actors. But 
they get used to it as well, because one thing on a black 
set is that things are noisier and sometimes more jokier. 
Sometimes, it is more the crew who have problems, 
because sparks are sparks, gaffers are gaffers, and grips 
are grips, and, suddenly, they are in this environment. 
That can take a bit of getting used to!”. 

“There are basically two reactions to Terrordome. 
They either love it or they hate it. It is actually that 
extreme. Terrordome is very violent, and there seems to 
have been a lot of response to that. The response seems 
to divide into two camps. We showed it in Los 
Angeles, where there was this cross-sectional audience, 
and we had a lot of people from Compton and South 
Central there. They were just standing up and shout- 
ing, “But that’s the way it is. If you don’t like violence 
in the film, then why don’t you do something about 
the violence that is really happening?”. And then you 
had the other people on the other side who were say- 
ing, “Violence perpetuates negative imagery”. Blah 
Blah Blah. That is a debate that is really getting to me” 

I don t understand why people are so concerned 
with violence in the movies and seem not to be so con- 
cerned about violence in the real world. They spend 
more of their energies criticizing violence in the 
movies. I mean, my movies will always be explicit 
because I think that, as a black woman, what has hap- 
pened historically to my people and my sex has never 
been seen - slavery has just become this m>^hic;il era. I 
want to really spell it out and show it in my films”. 

“If you show Terrordome or a violent movie in 
Nigeria people won’t go out and kill. It is more to do 
with the society. It is the relationship between what 
goes on in society and what goes on in movies and in 
books. I think it is different in America. If I lived here, 
and had all that nervousness about where you can and 
can’t go, and the guns, and listening to the news, I 
might feel differently. Did you hear about the James 
Bulger case in Britain (when a small child was abducted 
and murdered by two II -year-old boys in Liverpool) 
when they started to say it was caused by the horror 
video Child's PLiy 3? You could show that to an entire 
school of children in Nigeria and no child would then 
go out and stone a kid to death. It is something about 


what is already sick in the society. A lot of women said 
things about my using women’s bodies in The Body 
Beatitifiil, but I just don’t see how I am going to tell a 
lot of women’s stories if I can’t have freedom to do 
what I want in my movies. Especially in America. The 
politically correct debate in America has just gone stu- 
pid. 1 saw in the bookshop there is even a book called 
“Politically Correct Bedtime Stories!”. 

Although that was the end of our short interview, 
those last words of Ngozi Onwurah’s make for apt clos- 
ing thoughts as they seem to bring together so many of 
the key themes of her films: childhood, race, politics, 
border-crossings. I consider it a mark of their unique 
quality that her ideas stayed in my mind, raising ques- 
tions and planting doubts, long after Onwurah left 
town and I stopped doing my research. Now, I sup- 
pose, I have the liberty of reflecting back on some of 
the reservations I have about her three short films. 
However, I sincerely hope and expect that her future 
output will force me to seriously and urgently re-evalu- 
ate what I am about to say. 

Onwurah’s first film takes its title from an 
eponymous pop hit of the 1960s, a song that cele- 
brates that great fantasy of multiracial assimilation - a 
society given to breeding “coffee colored children by 
the score”. It then proceeds to skillfully turn such 
rhetoric on its head as it resists the idea of mixed-race 
people being the great torch-bearers of humanity. 
Unlike her surrogate 1 1 year-old in the film, who pro- 
claims “When I grow up I want to be white”, the film- 
maker now pledges her allegiance to black identity. Yet 
while her voice-over controversially proclaims how the 
man she loves may be white but the father of her child 
will be black, the effect of seeing Coffee Colored 
Children back-to-back with the other two films is to 
perceive a sharp contradiction within such an 
approach to maternity and paternity. 

If Coffee Colored Children poignantly suggests 
how a mixed race family can be torn apart by internal 
divisions, what is so moving about the “we” of her 
interviews is the experience that lies behind it - the 
quiet knowledge that a family can still be reconstituted 
along better, mutually more supportive lines. But what 
kind of a family? At the time of the Nigerian civil war, 
Onwurah’s father sent his bride and children to 
England, probably not expecting that they would soon 
be called “monkeys” and have dog shit shoved through 
their front door. The first film, like the children, stays 
at home with mother, so as to illustrate the cruelties of 
that English context. The preoccupation with mother- 
love then gets extended into the powerful and moving 
images of The Body Beautifid, while, in And Still I Rise, 
the daughter’s love for Madge is subsumed under love 
for the Motherland, for Africa. At the same time, the 
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father-figure makes a symbolic appearance in the for- 
mer film, only to disappear totally from the latter. 

This last observation is, in itself, probably of no 
great importance (and it seems to me that the people 
who ask where the black men are in these films really 
miss the point). What is of more interest is not just the 
films’ stridently woman-identified tone, but the contra- 
dictions they address within a subject of relevance to 
feminist cultural political film concerns. If the dialogi- 
cal nature of Onwurah’s style is both multivocal, but 
also ver)' directly addressed to the mother (i.e. Madge, 
Africa), and if this ties in with recent feminist film 
work on the female voice in avant-garde and commer- 
cial cinema' , the choice of mother-love object is still 
somewhat inconsistent and problematic. 

The question somebody in Bloomington asked of 
Coffee Colored Children, and the question that is at the 
back of the scenes of a white English woman cleaning 
shit off the wall as a victim of racism in Newcastle, is, 
“How did that mother get on in Africa?”. The film 
does not make that leap into empathy, a leap made, for 
example, by another recent film of the (Asian) diaspora, 
Ann Hui’s Song Of The Exile (Taiwan, 1989). In Hui’s 
film, Maggie Cheung plays a young Chinese woman 
who returns to her family in Hong Kong after earning 
an MA in media production in London. She and her 
mother have difficulties getting along, but the prob- 
lems begin to get resolved once the daughter is told by 
her father that her mother is actually Japanese - that is 
to say, that the mother alienatingly married into a 
Chinese family, fhe daughter learns more of the 
Mother’s isolation, comes to identify her exiled con- 
sciousness with her own (both as a Chinese student in 
London in the 1970s, and, by extension, with regard to 
Hong Kong’s situation vis a vis 1997), and learns to 
accept her strange behavior and cultural otherness. 

On the one hand, Ngozi C^nwurah’s work is cele- 
brator)^ of the totality of the mother-daughter bond; it 
takes a clear look at the mother’s body, the daughter’s 
body, and the necessary relations between the two. On 
the other hand, for all this identification and commit- 
ment, it would appear that there is little identification 
with Madge’s earlier life in Africa. Now, once again, 
there is no reason why there should be any such identi- 
fication, except that raising that earlier memory would 
probably fracture the alliances upon which the three- 
films, as a group, are constructed. 

Devon 1 lodges and Janice L. Doane are among 
the writers who have expressed reserwuions about a cer- 
tain feminist tendency to overinvest in the Pre-Oedipal 
stage of development, as if it could magically answer all 
the undesirabilities of the patriarchal system. 
“Acknowledging that the mother’s degraded status is 
intimately connected to the child’s accession to the 


Law of the Father in the oedipal moment”, they write, 
“recent psychoanalytic feminism has focused upon the 
shadowy preoedipal period, that stage of development 
linked to the mother and often to feminine develop- 
ment and desire. Yet this interpretive project dedicated 
to elevating the importance of the mother is frequently 
lured into the trap of positing an originary moment, 
more primal and real than the oedipal stage, that seems 
to promise a solution to oppressive constructions of 
sexual difference”^. 

The Body Bentuifid is genuinely radical and chal- 
lenging in both asserting, more than any other film 1 
am aware of, the emotional and tactile ties of this pre- 
oedipal bond (“When she pulled me towards her”, the 
teenage daughter observes, “I could count her eyelash- 
es”), while then potentially throwing that bond back 
in the viewer’s face through the visualization of a real- 
life mastectomy. At the same time, it begins the 
process of eliding sexual and familial difference with 
racial difference. 

Later in the film, when the large, ideal black man 
starts to make love with Madge, Africa is recalled. Yet 
if, according to And Still I Rise, Africa is the pre- 
Oedipal, the spiritual home, the Motherland, can 
Madge, as a white woman, also be an African mother? 
Lhere are two sides to this question. Firstly, and para- 
doxically, the empathy displayed in so many other ways 
in the three films cannot stretch as far as the empathy 
achieved by Hui in Song Of The Exile, but works 
instead by a fascinating displacement of the Pre 
Oedipal - namely, away from the physical mother and 
onto the African soil itself. (And whereas Onwurah 
relies largely on the grain ol the female voice to direct 
the viewer’s attention, Hui relies more on color and 
composition. She also has the professional advantage of 
Maggie Cheung’s dove’s eyes; it will be interesting to 
see whether Onwurah finds such a good actor to 
express her similar themes through). 

Secondly, the memory of Africa is then remem- 
bered (through the mother) as a memory of a man. If 
the mother is to be reclaimed and loved, what knowl- 
edge will that reveal about her situation in patriarchal 
Nigeria? Isn’t the image of a beautiful black man mak- 
ing love with her in The Body Beautifiil also a memory 
of an African Fatherland, a memory that And Still I 

^ Sec, for example, Kaja Silverman. The Acoustic Mirror: The 
Vemale Voice In Psychoanalysis And Cinema (Bloomington. 
Indiana University Press, 1988), and Amy Lawrence, Echo And 
Narcissus: Women 's Voices In Classical Hollywood Cinema. 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1991). 

^ Devon 1 lodges and Janice L. Doane, “Undoing Feminism in 
Anne Rice’s Vampire Chronicles", in James Naremore and 
Patrick Brantlinger (eds.). Modernity and Mass Culture 
(Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1991), p. 158. 
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Rise everywhere denies and rejects? Here, 
again, the comparison of Onwurah’s work 
with I he Son^ Of Lxile is productive, f fiii s 
fdm represents the kind of woman-centred 
Hong Kong narrative that sees the return to 
C'hina in 1997 as a return to a “Motherland”, 
and yet, looking through a recent collection of 
pieces on the New C'hinese Cinema, one finds 
a key article entitled “The Return of the 
Father: Hong Kong New Wave and its 
Cdiinese C'ontext in the I980s‘^. Questions of 
linguistic specificity aside, such a contradiction 
in the naming of core identities suggests to me 
that even very woman-identified, pre-C^edipal 
relations and communities might still he 
inscribed within, and serve, an ostensibly 
patriarchal system. 

That possibility is part of the baggage 
that C^nwurah’s films have not yet concerned 
themselves with, but the possibilit)' that there 
is a lot more baggage yet to unpack is part of 
the critical context they actively seek to 
achieve. It is to be hoped that, with the release 
of Terrorfiotne, Onwurah can keep her free- 
dom and car\'e out a space for herself, so that 
the important issues she raises can be broad- 
ened out for wider debate. (Her work is ven' 
suggestive, for example, in terms of questions 
about ethnic spectatorship, a subject which, as 
a white F'nglishman, 1 should have discussed 
more here). C^ne of the most memorable 
images from Anel Still I Rise is of a lone black 
woman walking towards the camera and 
against the tide of white commuters trudging 
through the London rush-hour. Ngozi 
Onwurah may just come to achieve such grace 
and ease t)f movement in the commercial mar- 
ket-place. I hat is to say, she may possess the 
wherewithal to swim tiuel keep her mouth 
open at the same time. 

/ would like to thank Gloria Gihson-Hudson for 
arranging this interview, and Ngozi Onwurah for 
generously giving o f her time during her short visit 
to Bloomington. 


^ 1 i C'hcuk- l o, “ I hc Kciurn ol the l ather: Hong 

Kong New Wave and its Cihinese C'ontext in the 
I‘)8()s , in Nick Browne, Paul Ci. Pickowicz. V'ivian 
Sohchack and Esther Van (eds.). New Chinese 
Cinemas: harms. Identities, Polities (Clanihridge, 
C!ainhridge Universiw Press, pp. lhO-179. 
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The Politics of Cultural Conversion 



in Colonialist African Cinema 


'^Femi 

Okiremuete 

Shaka 

F or some lime now, the cinematic practices of 
Alrica have often been assessed as a unified cine- 
matic practice - one which was essentially colo- 
nialist. Historians and critics of African cinema have 
often overlooked the need to make a distinction 
between the two divergent cinematic practices, coUmial 
African instructional cinema and colonialist African cin- 
ema, which existed side by side during the colonial era. 
Colonial African instructional cinema was a govern- 
mental and non-governmental agency sponsored cine- 
ma that treats the medium essentially as a vehicle for 
social mobilisation and public education. In most of 
its productions, the medium is used as a vehicle for 
teaching Africans modern methods of agriculture, 
medication, banking, taxation, personal hygiene, 
urban planning and development, youth mobilisation, 
community self-help schemes, etc. I he films do not 
represent Africans as lacking knowledge of these 
things; rather, they represent them as doing things in 
the old-fashioned traditional ways. The emphasis 
therefore is on using the medium as an aid to the 
process of modernisation. On the other hand, colo- 
nialist African cinema was/is sponsored essentially by 
private commercial interests, and it lays claim to Africa 
through representation of colonialist conventionalised 
stereotypes of Af ricans in F.uropean culture. 

Thus the lack of any systematically argued critical 
criteria or theoretical propositions for qualifying a film 
as African or otherwise meant that the criticism of 
African cinema has often been silent, and has neglected 
several important issues necessai*)' tor a proper appraisal 
of the field. It is not the objective of this study to pro- 
pose a theoretical framework for the criticism of 
post-colonial African cinema. By properly distinguish- 
ing between the two types of Colonial cinematic prac- 
tices, and by further comparing both practices with con- 
lemporar)' African cinematic practices, the roots of cur- 
rent practices will not only be formally established, but 
their distinctive features will also become apparent. In 
essence, 1 will tr\' to define the various practices that 
preceded coniemporar)' African cinema. 

1 have attempted to map out some of the 
methodological problems plaguing the criticism of 
African cinema, as well as to provide the critical crite- 
ria for distinguishing between the two types of cine- 
matic traditions. I have also examined the historical 
background of colonialist African cinema and under- 
taken an analysis of Zoltan Korda’s Sanders of the River 
as a case study of cinematic practice. 

CT-riain terms require definition. By colonialist 
African discourse/cinema, 1 mean both continental 


and diasporic European representations of Africans that 
use European metaphysical concepts, its moral values, 
ethics and aesthetics, to judge through representation 
those of Africa as inferior imitations or types of European 
originals. I will be using the term “colonialist” to qualify 
and distinguish this mode of discourse in order to avoid 
generalisations that would otherwise give the wrong 
impression that all European representations of Af rica and 
Africans are colonialist. Above all, I am using the term 
“African” to qualify the African experience in colonialist 
discourse in general. This is the sense in which I will be 
using terms such as colonialist African discourse, colonial- 
ist African literature and colonialist African cinema. 

Methodological Problems in the Criticism of 
Colonialist African Cinema 

The study of colonialist African cinema, unlike colo- 
nialist African literature, upon which the majority of its 
texts are based, has remained a neglected area in African 
film scholarship. Studies that have been carried out on the 
representation of Africans in cinema deal essentially with 
the images of African-Americans in American cinema. 
Studies such as those carried out by Noble (1948), Mapp 
(1972), Bogle (1974), Leab (1975), Cripps (1977), 
Nesteby (1982) etc., deal only tangentially with Africa by 
virtue of the African origin of African-Americans. Ehc 
only exception in this regard is Richard Maynard’s work, 
Africa on Film, Myth and Reality. However this collection 
of essays by historians, anthropologists, and journalists, 
pursues arguments that seem to equate representation with 
reality. Stam and Spence have questioned the validity of 
such a methodological approach to colonialist filmic stud- 
ies: these studies of filmic colonialism and racism tend to 
focus on certain dimensions of film - social portrayal, plot 
and character. While posing legitimate questions concern- 
ing narrative plausibility and mimetic accuracy, negative 
stereotypes and positive images, the emphasis on realism 
has often betrayed an exaggerated faith in the possibilities 
of verisimilitude in art in general and the cinema in partic- 
ular, avoiding the fact that films are inevitably constructs, 
fabrications, representations. * 

In spite of the issue raised by Stam and Spence, I 
should stress that the essential argument pursued in the 
works, the rejection of black stereotypical images in 
Euro-American scholarly and filmic practice, is not what 
is being questioned. While it is true that black film histori- 
ans and critics often pursue arguments that .seem to equate 
repre.sentations of blacks with blacks, one should not for- 
get that the representations in disputation are not black 
representations but European stereotypical representations 
of blacks. And so, what is being questioned about the 
validity of the methodological approach is not the ques- 
tion of incorrectness in rejection of black stereotypical 
images. I will return to the issue of methodological 
approach in colonialist African cinema shortly. 

On the question of approach to the study of repre- 
sentation of Africans in Euro-American cinema, it is 


imperative that such studies proceed from an awarene.ss of 
the African-American experience of the practice, being the 
first people of African origin to be represented on cinema. 
Although most of the principal categories of stereotypes of 
blacks tabulated by Lawrence Reddick, which Peter Noble 
cites in his work, include modes that have been applied in 
the representation of Africans, Euro-American scholarly 
and filmic practices had specific modes of stereotypifica- 
tion applied in the representation of continental Africans.^ 
Wliat unites the African and African-American experience 
is commonality of African descent. 

The reason advanced for the non-distinction 
between colonial African instructional cinema and colo- 
nialist African cinema is the often quoted views of its 
organisers, whose recommendation of instructional cine- 
ma for Africa is based on the colonialist reasoning that 
Africans are incapable of grasping complex cinematic nar- 
ratives and of distinguishing between truth and falsehood. 
These views are exemplified in the following arguments 
of Notcutt and Latham: 

Yet surely reflection will convince any unpreju- 
diced person that, with backward peoples 
unable to distinguish between truth and false- 
hood, it is surely our wi.sdom, if not our obvious 
duty, to prevent, so far as is po.ssible, the dis- 
.semination of wrong ideas. Should we stand by 
and .see a distorted pre.sentation of the life of the 
white races accepted by millions of Africans 
when we have it in our power to show them the 
truth? There is much that is silly and sordid in 
the life of the West, but white people have other 
interests than money-making, gambling, crime 
and the pursuit of other people’s wives and hus- 
bands...-^ 

The Belgian colonial government in the Congo (now 
the Republic of Zaire) expre.s.sed views similar to tho.se of 
British counterparts. But its views were much more sys- 
tematically encoded into laws regulating the practice of 
cinema. In 19.56, a .series of laws were introduced forbid- 
ding unauthorized filmmakers from filming in the territo- 
ry. This was followed by another law passed in 1945 for- 
bidding anyone to “admit to movie theatres, public or pri- 
vate, people other than from the European and Asian 
races. In addition, Pierre Piron, the director of the 
Cieneral Secretariat of the Belgian Congo is quoted as 
observing that 

the study of the reaction of the Congolese s^xrcta- 
tors, supported by similar studies undertaken in 
neighbouring territories, leads to a di.sappointing 
observation: the African is, in general, not mature 
enough for cinema. Cinematographic conventions 
disrupt him; psychological nuances escape him; 
rapid succession of sequences submerge him.^ 

Historians and critics of African cinema such as 
Diawara^’, Mgbejume^, Malkmus and Armes^ have cited 
the aforementioned administrative views of the spon.sors 
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and practitioners of colonial African instructional cinema, 
and concluded, often without seeing the films, that they 
were not different from those of colonialist African cine- 
ma. But in fact, colonial African instructional cinema was 
essentially a cinema born of the desire to use the medium 
as a vehicle for instruction, social mobilisation and com- 
munity development efforts. In this respect, the way in 
which African subjectivity and culture arc constructed in 
the films of Bantu Educational Cinema Experiment and 
similar projects inspired by this pioneer effort, such as 
those of the Colonial Film Unit (CPU) of the British colo- 
nial government, the Film and Photo Bureau, and the 
Centre for Catholic Action Cinema (CCAC) of the 
Belgian Congo, is different from that of colonialist African 
cinema. In colonial African instructional cinema, Africans 
are constructed as knowing and knowledgeable people, 
able and eager to learn modern methods of social organi- 
zation and development for the benefit of their communi- 
ties. Africans form the centre of attraction in these films, 
and they are usually engaged in the execution of one pro- 
ject or the other in the process of social transformation. 
This is in contrast to colonialist African cinema, in which 
Africans are constructed as savage and bestial people 
always on the verge of slipping into barbarism in the 
slightest absence of colonial authority. 

African film scholarship is also .somewhat lopsided in 
favour of the history of the film industry at the expen.se of 
textual analysis. When textual analyses are attempted, the 
specificity of the medium is often overlooked. The result is 
that the emphasis on narrative, with little attention paid to 
the cinematic codes of narration, make such studies appear 
indistinguishable from literary criticism. For instance, 
while paying particular attention to characterization, plot, 
socio-historical and cultural issues, they often neglect 
codes of narration made manifest through character 
point-of-view, flashbacks, reflections, etc., and the signifi- 
cance of such codes to narrative authority or the concepts 
of subjectivity, race, ethnicity, and gender. 

Historical studies carried out thus far on the film 
industry in Africa include those by Opubor and Nwuneli 
(1979), Martin (1982), Gabriel (1983), Boughedir 
(1987), Bachy (1987), Ekwuazi (1987), Balogun (1987), 
Mgbejume (1989) and Diawara (1992). While these his- 
torical studies have been helpful in shedding light on the 
problems of the film industry in Africa, they have never- 
theless overlooked the very specialised nature of the indus- 
try - that in addition to being an artistic industry, cinema 
is also a product of an industrialised economy, and that its 
organisational infrastructures and personnel are as spe- 
ciali.sed as any other sector of an industrialised economy. 

though thc.se historical studies emphasis how pat- 
terns of colonial and post-colonial state .spon.sorship and 
the monopolistic and hegemonic influences of European 
and American film distribution conglomerates have affect- 
ed the development of the film industr)^ in Africa, by over- 
looking both the industrial and artistically specialised 
nature of cinema they give one the impression that setting 
up a film industry is like .setting up a factory to produce 


bricks or toiletries. If it were that easy, then Nigeria, Ghana 
and Burkina Faso, three West African countries with film 
laboratories, would have been self-sufficient in film pro- 
duction by now. The fact is that to build a viable film 
industry, in addition to film laboratories, a country 
requires production companies and film studios, distribu- 
tion companies and exhibition theatres, trained manpower 
comprising producers, directors, writers, actors and actress- 
es, cinematographers, sound engineers and production 
recordists, light designers and technicians, editors, produc- 
tion and costume designers, stunt personnel etc. Fhe 
industry must be profitable enough to attract the unwaver- 
ing patronage of both the financial and advertising sub-sec- 
tors of the national economy. Such viability in turn 
requires the patronage of a willing ticket-purchasing cine- 
ma audience. Finally, such a country should possess both 
the geo-f>olitical and economic muscle to ensure the inter- 
national competitivene.ss of its national film industry 

Fhus, instead of as.sessing the problems of the film 
industry in Africa in terms of the general gross underdevel- 
opment of the continent historians and critics of the film 
industry find a ready scapegoat in the erstwhile colonial 
authorities who, we are made to understand, conspired to 
let the industry remain underdeveloped.*^ To analyze the 
film industry in this manner is to fail to see it globally in 
both its geo-political and economic terms, as an interna- 
tionally competitive industry dominated by Hollywood 
film practice, with European and other national cinemas 
adopting creative policies for the survival of their national 
cinemas.** Hig.son particularly foregrounds the political 
and economic imperatives at play in the construction of 


* Robert Siam and l.oui.se Spence. “Colonialism, Racism and 
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^ Ihid., p. 64. 
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naiidiial identities through national cinemas when he 
argues that: 

to identify a national cinema is first of all to 
specify a coherence and a unity; it is to proclaim 
a unique identit)' and a stable set ol meanings. 

1 he process ol identification is thus invariably a 
hegemonising, mythologising process, involving 
both the production and assignation of a partic- 
ular set ol meanings, and attempts to contain, 
or prevent, the potential proliferation of other 
meanings. At the same time, the concept of a 
national cinema has almost invariably been 
mobilised as a strategy ol cultural (and econom- 
ic) resistance, a means of asserting national 
autonomy in the lace of (usually) Holl\'wood's 
international domination.*^ 

From Higson’s theorisation of the concept of 
national cinemas and identity construction, it is clear 
that the concept is much more complex than most histo- 
rians and critics ol Alrican cinema have conceived it. 
Stephen Crolts, in his reassessment of the notion of 
national cinema since the publication of Higson’s essay, 
has tabulated seven categories that operate in terms ol an 
agenda set by HolK^vood: 

the political, economic and cultural regimes of 
difierent nation-states licence some seven vari- 
eties ol “national cinemas” sequenced in rough 
order ol decreasing lamiliarity... (I) cinemas 
which difier Irom HolU^vood, but do not com- 
pete directly, by targeting a distinct, specialist 
market sector; (2) those which differ, do not 
compete directly hut do directly critique 
Hollywood; (.^) European and Third World 
entertainment cinemas which struggle with lim- 
ited or no succe.ss; (4) cinemas which ignore 
Hollywood, an accomplishment managed by 
lew; (5) anglt)phone cinemas which try to beat 
Hollv'wood at its own game; (6) cinemas which 
work within a wholly state-controlled and often 
substantially state-subsidized industi*)'; and, (7) 
regional or national cinemas whose culture 
and/or language take their distance from the 
nation-state which enclose them.*-^ 

While conceding the overlapping nature of .several 
ol the categories, Crolts however highlights the 
geo-political, cultural and economic complexities which 
underly the concept, and the strategies which individual 
nations or even ethnic groups or regions within the 
same nation have adopted in response to the hegemonic 
domination ol world cinema by Fiollnvood. What par- 
ticularly stands out in his article is the fact that every 
nation, with the exception of the United States of 
America, is engaged in survival strategies aimed at pre- 
sers'ing their national cinemas against the economic and 
cultural onslaught of Holl\^vood. 

In a situation where both lormer colonial powers and 


their erstwhile colonies are engaged in the same fight for 
the sur\4val or development ol their national cinemas, it is 
naive to expect that the lormer colonial powers in Africa 
would help to develop the film industr)' in Africa when 
the reality suggests that they need the African market, 
assuming they can wrestle it from the firm grip of 
Holl ywood, to shore up their national cinemas. What 
most ol the theoreticians and historians of African cinema 
lail to acknowledge is that pleas lor the transfer of indu.s- 
trial technologies, either cinematic or otherwise, from 
Europe or elsewhere to Africa are futile exerci.ses. It is like 
begging a neighbourhood shop owner to a.ssist you in .set- 
ting up a competing shop on his street. Eo put an end to 
the embarra.ssment ol such exerci.ses, governments on the 
continent should follow the examples ol other developing 
economies by setting up agencies for the funding of inde- 
pendent film producers, protecting and financing their 
national cinemas through control ol film distribution and 
building ol movie theatres in both urban and rural areas, 
especially in tho.se countries where indigenous busine.s.s- 
men have shown no interest in developing the cinema 
sub-.sector ol the national economy. 

In countries where indigenous and/or foreign busi- 
nessmen and women already own or manage movie the- 
atres, they should be made to include all locally produced 
films in their programmes, and the films should be shown 
within a potential time .schedule when they are most likely 
to attract audiences, and the price of tickets should not 
exceed those charged for foreign films. If movie theatres 
sustain losses from showing locally produced films, such 
lo.s.ses should be deducted from their annual taxes to the 
state. Finally, Alrican countries should u.se import duties 
charged on loreign films to finance “independent” indige- 
nous filmmakers until their economies are industriali.sed 
enough lor them to enter into industrial film production 
lor the competitive commercial film market. 

The only exception to the alorementioned tradition 
in Alrican film .scholarship are auteurist critical .studies of 
Alrican filmmakers in which biographical information 
outweighs textual analysis, and the latter is restricted to 
analysis ol film narrative, characterization, plot, socio-his- 
toi*)' and culture, with little attention paid to the specifici- 
ty ol filmic narration, as in the case of studies by Fran<;oise 
Pfaff. Fhough Malkmus and Amies’s recent work is a 
welcome departure Irom the usual preoccupation with his- 
torical studies ol the film industry or auteurist critical 
studies, it however fails to address, in a systematic manner, 
the object of study, African film. The deficiencies notice- 
able in the work can be traced to lack of a well-elaborated 
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theoretical framework. For instance, no criteria are given 
for what qualifies to he referred to as African cinema and 
the nature of its narrative and production styles. 
Furthermore, the question of the assumed universal neu- 
trality of the cinematic medium vis-a-vis disputations sur- 
rounding such assumptions, and what their implications 
arc for film practice in Africa, is not addressed. Nor is the 
issue of point-of-view in the cinema as it affects the con- 
cepts of subjectivity and identity construction, class, gen- 
der, ethnicity, race, nationality, etc., and spectatorial tex- 
tual positioning addressed. In addition, as in earlier studies 
of African cinema, the issue of the cinematic practices of 
colonial Africa is not fully explored.**’ 

Even though Malkmus and Armes’s group films 
such as Alexander Korda’s Sanders of the River (1935) 
and Jacques de Baroncclli’s L' Homme du Niger (1939), 
under European fictional films set in Africa, and though 
they reserve a sub-heading for the films of the colonial 
Film Units, no distinction is made between colonialist 
African cinema, the category to which Korda and 
Baroncclli’s cited films belong, and colonial African 
instructional cinema, to which films such as Alexander 
Shaw’s Men of Africa (1939) and Terry Bishop’s 
Daybreak in Udi (1948) belong. 

The themes of community self-help and modern 
methods of social adaptation exploited in both Men in 
Africa and Daybreak in Udi, to cite just two examples, do 
not place them in the same category as colonialist African 
films. Both films are social documentaries in the tradition 
of Grierson, and the emphasis on stereotypification that 
one comes across in colonialist African cinema is not the 
case in these films. For instance, though Daybreak in Udi 
is a dramatised social documentary, the main African 
characters (the only European character being ('hadwick, 
the District Commissioner) are not the caricatured stereo- 
types of Africans that one finds in colonialist Af rican cin- 
ema. Rather, representation in this film adheres to the 
tradition of social documentary in which villagers are seen 
engaged in mass literacy campaigns and self-help com- 
munity development. 

In contrast to the conventions of colonialist African 
cinema where traditional rulers are represented as 
arch-rivals and villains to colonial administration, in colo- 
nial African instructional cinema, and specifically in both 
Men of Africa and Daybreak in Udi, traditional rulers are 
represented as partners and the people as capable of social 
progress. The people themselves are represented as enthu- 
siasts of social advancement once it becomes clear to them 
that the white man’s modern methods of social develop- 
ment are much more effective than the traditional ways of 
doing things. In Daybreak in Udi, for instance, both men 
and women, boys and girls, young and old alike, embrace 
mass literacy campaigns and community self-help devel- 
opment. Though the film is built around the objections of 
a member of the council of elders to the proposed mater- 
nity project, these objections are represented as deriving 
from fear of social change by Eze, a member of the coun- 
cil, and such individualist spoilers are not lacking in con- 


temporar)' African communities. As depicted in the film, 
the collective will of the people often neutralises the indi- 
vidual crusades of such people. 

I have made this methodological detour in order to 
arrive at the main subject matter, colonialist African cine- 
ma, partly because its study raises several questions, all 
bordering on the proper definition of what qualifies as an 
African film. Also, because as a mode of discourse 1 con- 
sider colonialist African cinema as part of a larger body of 
discursive tradition in Euro-American scholarly and liter- 
ary practices, which has a long history stretching as far 
back in time as the classical era. The second reason is the 
need to bring into focus the views of earlier theoreticians 
and historians of African cinema, some of which 1 disagree 
with, but also because I believe most of these earlier theo- 
retical propositions and critical practices need updating in 
view of changing trends in film criticism in general since 
the inter\x-ntion of feminist film critics, whose works have 
brought inu) focus the role and image of women in cine- 
ma and the debates they have been inspiring.*^’ Using a 
combination ol Freudian psychoanalytic and semiotic 
methods, Mulvey argues in her principal essay “Visual 
Pleasure and Narrative C^inema” that 

woman... stands in patriarchal culture as signifi- 
er for the male other, bound by a symbolic 
order in which man can live out his phantasies 
and obsessions through linguistic command by 
imposing them on the silent image of woman 
tied to her place as bearer of meaning, not 
maker of meaning. * 

The essay then goes on to analyze the various narra- 
tive techniques employed by the cinema to set up women 
as objects of male visual pleasure. Since the publication of 
that essay, feminist film criticism has witnes.sed several 
changes due to the intervention of black feminist critics 
like bell hooks, who accused white feminist critics of 
adopting the same universal categories and analytical con- 
cepts of their male counterparts, which occludes the issue 
of race and class among women and, Bobo*® who accused 
black males of trjdng to legislate the aesthetic tastes of 
black women. On the racial and class question, for 
instance, hooks argues that 

white women who dominate feminist discourse 
today rarely question whether or not their per- 
spective on women’s reality is true to the lived 
experiences of women as a collective group. Nor 
are they aware of the extent to which their per- 
spective reflects race and class biases, although 
there has been a great awareness of biases in 
recent years. Racism abounds in the writings of 
white feminists, reinforcing white supremacy 
and negating the possibility that women will 
bond politically across ethnic and racial bound- 
aries. Past feminist refusal to draw attention to 
and attrack racial hierarchies suppressed the link 
between race and class. *‘^ 

In view of these developments in film criticism, we cannot 
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pretend to be untouched by the issues raised in the ongo- 
ing debates. Fhe issues are not only relevant, they are, in 
fact, imperative tor the reappraisal of critical perspectives 
on African cinema in general and colonialist African cine- 
ma in particular. Furthermore, I do not subscribe to the 
blanket qualification of the whole cinematic practices of 
colonial Africa as colonialist. 

Studies in colonialist discourse have, however, shown 
that is not a unified body of discourse.“*^ Rather, colonial- 
ist discourse has been shown to he plagued by textual gaps 
and silences which have been interpreted as presences of 
native counter-narratives, presences whose silence are 
vocal enough to undermine the authority of colonialist 
texts. In addition, the agonizing influence of the 
Imaginary psychical phase of miscognition, in both the 
conception and the representation of the Other, means 
that discourse is often caught in the houndar)' between 
fixed and variable definitions of the Other. As Jan 
Mohamed puts it: 

In the Imaginar)' text, the subject is eclipsed by 
his fixation on and fetishization of the Other: 
the self becomes a prisoner of the projected 
image. Even though the native is negated by the 
projection of the inverted image, his presence as 
an absence can never he cancelled. Fhus the 
colonialist desire only entraps him in the dual- 
ism of the “imaginary” and ferments a violent 
hatred of the native. 

Fodorov, in his work, The Conquest of America, has 
demonstrated how European images of internal 
Otherness were projected upon American Indians. 
According to him, various categories of Otherness exist in 
every society: “other in relation to myself, to me; or else 
as a specific social group to which we do not belong. I his 
group in turn can he interior to society: women h)r men, 
the rich for the poor; the mad in the eyes of the normal; 
or it can be exterior to society, i.e., another society which 
will be near or far away depending on the case; beings 
whom everything links to me on the cultural, moral, his- 
torical plane; or else unknown quantities, outsiders whose 
language and customs I do not understand, so foreign 
that in extreme instances I am reluctant to admit they 
belong to the same species as my own.”““ In the case of 
the encounter between Europeans and American Indians, 
the American Indian Cither was not only external to the 
European, hut their Otherness was also marked by 
colour, language, customs, etc. As we shall later discover 
in our examination of the modes t)f representation in 
colonialist African cinema, the same tradition of projec- 
tion of European internal images of Otherness upon 
American Indians was also effected through European 
representation of Africans. The phenomenon of European 
social degeneration in Africa or the propensity for “going 
native” either by marr\'ing a “native” woman or by identi- 
fying too closely with “natives” is often projected upon 
members of the European lower classes, especially men of 
working class background. 


1 should like to emphasize, however, that the under- 
lying concept of flxit)' in colonialist African discourse is a 
product of the ambivalence of the politics of cultural con- 
version in colonialism. Fhe project of colonialism is posit- 
ed in colonialist African discourse as a civilizing mission. 
Yet in terms ol its narrativisation, that civilizing mission is 
subverted through fixation of the native in his nativity. 
Fhe native is perpetually caught in the houndar)' between 
progress and regression. In fact, stress is placed on the 
need for the perpetual presence of the colonialist to avoid 
the regression of the native into nativity. But by stressing 
the potentiality for native regression, the success of the 
whole project of colonialism is itself called into question 
since that success is forever dependent upon the presence 
of the colonialist. 

In colonialist African discourse, the native is at once 
changeable and unchanging. Thus, on the one hand the 
native is changeable, hut that changeability is tied to the 
perpetual pre.sence of the colonialist; on the other hand, 
the native is unchangeable because of the ver)' fragility (if 
his cultural conversion. In addition, the acculturated 
native is despised for negating the “good” old ways of his 
people. But those same “good” old ways are represented as 
indices of barbarity and backwardness. The lesson to learn 
from the ambivalence of the politics of cultural conversion 
in colonialist African discourse is that it suits the colonial- 
ist to fixate the native through discursive practices within 
the framework of nativit}'. By fixating the native perpetu- 
ally in the Imaginar)', in psychoanalytic terms, his virtual 
cultural conversion is perpetually postponed and predicat- 
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cd upon the presence of the colonialist. I liis fixation is thus a 
strateg)' lor the justification ol colonialism. 

The Historical Background of Colonialist African Cinema 

rhe roots ol colonialist African cinema can he traced to 
colonialist African discourse in general and colonialist 
African literature in particular. Most of its texts are either 
adaptations from literar)' texts or personal memoirs of colo- 
nial administrators, missionaries, travellers, settlers, etc. fhis 
pattern is however not peculiar to Africa. Robert Stam and 
Louise Spence note that 

colonialist representation did not begin with the 
cinema; it is rooted in a vast colonial intertext, a 
widely disseminated set of discursive practices. 

Long before the first racist images appeared on film 
screens of Europe and North America, the process 
of colonialist image-making, and resistance tt) that 
process, resonated through Western literature. 
Colonialist historians, speaking for the winners of 
histor)', exalted the colonial enterprise, at bottom 
little more than a gigantic act of pillage, whereby 
whole continents were bled of their human and 
material resources, as a philanthropic civilising mis- 
sion, motivated by a desire to push back the fron- 
tiers of ignorance, disease and t)Tanny.“-^ 

An earlier collection of e.s.says on colonialist African cin- 
ema, edited by Richard A. Maynard, Africa on Film: Myth 
and Reality, has equally traced the roots of the cinematic 
practice to colonialist African literaiure’*^, as has Jeffrey 
Richards, in his study of what he refers to as the ('inerna of 
Empire, which includes many of the films 1 have classified 
under colonialist African cinema. Richards states that 
I lolK^vood’s involvement in the practice was driven by two 
factors: “the desire for exotic and romantic escapism” and 
“the commercial factor.”-*' This perhaps explains the invest- 
ments in the Tar/an series of films, the majority of which 
were .set in Africa. Writing on the ideolog)' of the Cinema of 
Empire, Richards ob.serves that 

what becomes immediately obvious when viewing 
the.se films is that, although they are made in the 
last decades of the Empire’s existence, they do not 
reflect contemporar\' ideas about the Empire. The 
ideas they reflect are those of late nineteenth centu- 
ry.... The constitutional developments in the 
Ejiipire in the inter-war years find no place in the 
cinema of Empire. In films, the Empire is 
unchanged and unchanging.-^' 

Ehe prevalent ideas propagated in the nineteenth centu- 
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ly as they relate to Africa are racial theories aimed at prov- 
ing the racial inferiority of Africans. The fallacy of such 
theories have since been the subject of many scholarly 
works. But the fact that these racial theories were propa- 
gated by the cream of Euro- American scholarship for 
more than three centuries has left its mark. These same 
theories are the ones that informed and continue to 
inform colonialist African films. 

In colonialist African cinema, people who are differ- 
ent, not only in culture but in skin colour and physical 
outlook, are denied their difference and are measured by 
European concepts of social organization, cultural prac- 
tices and notions of aesthetics. Categories of cultural expe- 
rience and physical outlook which mark out Africans as 
different from Europeans are cinematically highlighted not 
so much to acknowledge them as such but specifically to 
disavow such differences or use them as representative par- 
adigms of perversions of European ideals. In essence, colo- 
nialist African discourse or its cinematic practice is an 
arrested form of knowledge and perception; it is a partial 
blindness that arises from the inability to see beyond one- 
self or one’s cultural boundaries or the extension of one’s 
cultural boundaries over others by means of physical force 
and discursive self-aggrandizement. Paul Bohanan has 
argued that “Africa was the Dark Continent, but the dark- 
ness had much more to do with the European and 
American visitors to it, and workers in it, than it had to do 
with Africans.”^® 

The association of Africans with savagery and bestial- 
ity began with documentaries such as Tuaregs in Their 
Country (1909), Big Game Hunting in Africa (1909), 
Missionaries in Darkest Africa (1912), The Military Drill of 
the Kikuyu Tribes and Other Ceremonies (1914), and film 
shorts such as How a British Bull-dog Saved the Union Jack 
(1906), which deals with the British-Zulu war of 
1906-1907, and D.W. Griffith’s The Zulu Heart (1908), 
in which a Zulu turns on his fellows in order to aid the 
whites, etc. However, most film historians now cite 
Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation (1915) as the film that 
codified the stereotypical images of blacks, in general, in 
the cinematic medium. Though the film explores and 
exploits white fears and anxieties about the black presence 
in America, and in this respect, it can be considered as 
dealing specifically with an African-American experience 
in colonialist filmic representation, in the opening 
sequence the film traces the problem of the black presence 
to Africa and the slave trade. Through this association, 
metaphors of African savagery and bestiality are trans- 
posed to African-Americans and vice versa. With respect 
to Africa itself, the works of Edgar Rice Burroughs and the 
Tarzan scries of films based upon them helped to canonise 
these metaphors of African savagery and bestiality. Brian 
Street draws similar conclusions with respect to his analy- 
sis of the novels of empire when he states that 

Edgar Rice Burroughs, the inventor of Tarzan, 
for instance, helps to fix the notion for future 
generations of young readers that people like 
their ancestors may still be found in some for- 


gotten jungles, dancing ape-like rituals in ways 
that European society has lelt behind. His florid 
jungle prose transforms the scientific theory ol 
his day into vivid and memorable images.-^^ 

Not only do colonialist films deny Africans their 
individual identities and social values, as in almost every 
other aspect of the unequal Afro-European relationship, 
but Africans are made victims ol European psychic projec- 
tions and fantasies. Africans are cinematically represented 
as sexual perverts, cannibals, sadists, despots, idlers, indo- 
lent, gutless, timid, superstitious, and barbarous. Just 
about any social practice which European and HolK^ood 
film producers and directors consider uncivil is projected 
upon Africans. When they arc not being portrayed as 
childish and harmless, they arc depicted at the other 
extreme as heartless despots and sadistic murderers; when 
they are not gutless, they are portrayed as irrational and 
bloodthirsty warriors. 

Broadly speaking, most colonialist African films can 
be categorised as melodramas. Melodrama has been 
defined variedly by various critics and theoreticians.^* The 
one thing that unites these varied definitions, however, is 
the centrality of opposing complex moral orders and social 
values. Rahill defines melodrama as 

a form of dramatic composition in prose par- 
taking of the nature of tragedy, comedy, pan- 
tomime, and spectacle, intended lor a popular 
audience. Primarily concerned with situation 
and plot. ..a more or less fixed complement ol 
stock characters, the most important ol which 
are a suffering heroine or hero, a persecuting 
villain, and a benevolent comic. It is conven- 
tionally moral and humanitarian in point ol 
view and sentimental and optimistic in tem- 
per, concluding its fable happily with virtue 
rewarded after many trials and vice punished. 
Characteristically, it offers elaborate scenic 
accessories and miscellaneous divertissements 
and introduces music freely, typically to 
underscore dramatic effects. 

He also states that from its roots in popular theatre in 
the late eighteenth century, the form was taken up by the 
popular novel and film and television, and that as its audi- 
ence grew in sophistication, especially in the nineteenth 
century with the rise of the bourgeoisie, it adopted a much 
more subtle approach to characterization, the employment 
of music was curtailed and the extravagant embellishments 
in scenography were discarded. Heroes and heroines who 
were less than blameless, especially in love, began to 
emerge So too were villains who were more to be pitied 
than censured when all the evidence was in, even heroes 
who refused to fight. The unhappy ending also became 
common. He also states that melodrama in its dramaturgic 
apparatus of villain-heroine conflict, a persecution plot 
with a happy ending and a raisonneur, offers an almost 
perfect instrument for propaganda. During the nine- 
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tccnth ccntur)% this instrument was pressed into the ser- 
vice of inniimerahle crusades: national patriotism, anti- 
clericalism, abolition of slavery, prohibition, and even tax 
and prison reform. With respect to film, Ciledhill has 
offered one of the most comprehensive historical and the- 
oretical studies of melodrama. In GledhilTs words, the 
term denotes a fictional or theatrical kind, a specific cine- 
matic genre or a pervasive mode across popular culture; 
melodrama both overlaps and competes with realism and 
tragedy, maintaining complex historical relations with 
them.-^"^ She also states that 

melodramatic desire crosses moral boundaries, 
producing villains who, even as the drama sides 
with the good, articulate opposing principles, 
with equal, if not greater, power. In so doing it 
accesses the underside of official rationales for 
reigning moral orders - that which social con- 
vention, psychic repression, political dogma 
cannot articulate, fhus whether melodrama 
takes its categories from Victorian morality or 
modern psychology, its enactment of the con- 
tinuing struggle of good and evil forces running 
through social, political and psychic life draws 
into a public arena desires, fears, values and 
identities which lie beneath the surface of pub- 
licly acknowledged world. 

Ciledhill further argues that in film the form has 
grown from its preoccupation with the “realism” associat- 
ed with the masculine sphere of actions and violence, to 
the woman’s film, with its emphasis on talk rather than 
action. This generic shift has subsequently led to the 
empowerment of women within this genre. With 
respect to colonialist African cinema, melodrama takes the 
form of the opposition, through comparative schema, of 
European and African subjectivities, culture and moral 
values, belief systems, and other institutional practices. 
The genre does not empower Africans. Rather, it repre- 
sents them, like American Indians in the Western, as 
degenerate and barbaric people. Villainy is identified with 
Africans, just as virtue and moral uprightness is identified 
with Europeans. The only exceptions are the “good” 
African who collaborates with the European colonial 
authority or the degenerate working class European who 
fraternises with Africans. African counter-discourses 
emerge in these films mostly through the representations 
of violent confrontations between Europeans and Africans, 
fhough these violent confrontations are represented as 
misguided and unwarranted savage attacks, since most of 
the films do not explain the rationale for the attacks, this 
silence can be interpreted as an admission of Africans’ 
objection to European colonial authority. 

From the above definitions, one can deduce the fact 
that melodrama is a complex generic form with various 
sub-genres and categories. However, within this broad 
category, colonialist African films constitute a genre by 
themselves, since they employ recognisably colonialist 
tropes of representation in their narrative structure, char- 


acterization, spatio-temporal articulations, etc. What 
makes these films colonialist is the fact that they are con- 
strained by colonialist thought. Thomas Sobchack has 
dwelt upon the various manners in which genre films 
become constrained by the conventions and thoughts 
underlying such forms. He observes that the genre film 
is a classical mode in which imitation not of life 
but of conventions is of paramount importance... 
Though there may be some charm in the particu- 
lar arrangement of formular variables in the most 
current example of a genre, the audience seeks 
the solid and familiar referents of that genre, 
expecting and usually receiving a large measure of 
the known as opposed to the novel. Elevated and 
removed from everyday life, freed from the 
straight-jacket of mere reprcsentationalism, genre 
films are pure emotional articulation, fictional 
constructs of the imagination, growing essentially 
out of group interests and values.^^ 

Though most colonialist African films belong to one 
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genre by virtue of the tact that they subscribe to colonialist thought, they do 
reflect additional sub-generic narrative and thematic contingencies that 
require distinction. While some like Tarzan the Ape Man, King Solomon's 
Mines,y) Ihe African Queen, or Gnystoke^^ can be grouped under colo- 
nialist adventure films, others like Satulers of the River^^, Men of Two 
Worlds^^, Simha^^, The Kitehen Toto^^, Ghocolat^^, t)r Mister J oh nsotA^ can 
be categorised as colonial burden films because of the predominance of the 
theme of burden of colonial administration in them. Simba and Kitehen Toto 
can additionally be qualified as decolonisation conflict films or liberation 
struggle films, even though their British producers intended them to be 
adventure thrillers e.\ploiting the violent milieu of the Man Man for dramat- 
ic effects. Other sub-genres include colonialist safari films, of which a most 
rvpical example is Mogambo,^^ and colonialist autobiographical films. 

Colonial Burden Films 

Clolonial burden films are essentially films that propagate the necessity 
for colonial rule. For this reason, many of them tend to rationalise colonial- 
ism through a derogatoty portrayal of institutions that obstruct the free flow 
of the colonial system. Historically speaking, the greatest opposition to colo- 
nial rule prior to the emergence of Western educated nationalists, came from 
African traditional rulers. As a result of this, most of the films situated in this 
era tend to represent traditional African rulers as despotic and barbaric. 
Through this method of representation of the case for colonial presence, the 
films also paradoxically expose the fragility of the whole system because of 
the potential for the slippage of Africans into barbarism in the absence of 
colonial authority. The strategy is of course to rationalize colonial presence, 
but it is a strateg)' that al.so inadvertently exposes the fragility of colonial rule. 
Evidence of this textual pattern can be glimpsed from Sanders of the Rivers, 
Four Feathers, Old Bones of the River, Men of Two Worlds, Mister fohnson etc. 
This pattern will become clearer in my analysis of Sanders of the River. 

A Critical Reading of Sanders of the River 

Among the films that 1 have categorised as colonial burden films, 
Sanders of the River, Zoltan Korda’s film version of Edgar Wallace's popular 
stoty book of the same title, can today be considered as a classic in the 
sub-genre. Sanders of the River was conceived by its producer, Alexander 
Korda, the director's elder brother, as part of an imperial trilog)' that also 
include The Drum and The Four Feathers. Of the three films, one. The 
Drum, was set outside Africa, in India. 

Most of the reputed success of Sanders of the Rit>er can be traced to the 
fact that it was one of the vety first set of films in this sub-genre of colonial- 
ist African films to deal with such a historically relevant subject matter as the 
potential problems of an archetypal colonial administrator at a time when 
the British had commenced colonial administration in Africa. Its success can 
also be traced to the elaborate use of Yoruba artistic car\'ings as objects of 
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scenic decoration, both in Commissioner vSander's office 
in Mofalaha's court, and in Bosamho’s private dwellini;, 
and its use of erotic African fertility songs and dances in 
the sequence dealing with the marriage of Bosamho and 
Lilongo. All these comhine to satisfy the entertainment 
needs of a hroad spectrum of spectators. The film is reput- 
ed to have been so successful that after its 19.35 exhibition 
it was re-issued in 193f<, 194.3 and 1947. A stage version. 
The Sun Never Sets, which also starred I.eslie Banks, was 
inspired by the film. Paul Robeson’s recording of the 
Cutnoe Son^ also became a hit record. Richards and 
Aldgate also state that the “hox-office success (d Sanders 
was such as to inspire Korda to produce The Drum (1938), 
set in India, and The Tour Teuthers set in Sudan. 

The film begins with Commissioner Sanders (Leslie 
Banks), who has been peacefully ruling a set of communi- 
ties on the estuaries of a river in West Africa for several 
years without leave, preparing to go on an annual leave to 
enable him to finalise his wedding plans. Commissioner 
Ferguson (Martin Walker) is sent to relieve him. But 
before he proceeds on leave, Bosamho (Paul Robeson), a 
Liberian ex- ctinvict who has unofficially manipulated 
himself into position of chief of the Ochori, comes to seek 
official approval from Sanders. Sanders, playing the benev- 
olent fatherly role, officially confers upon Bosamho the 
title of chief of the Ochori after chastising him for his 
naughty past behaviour. Immediately Sanders goes on 
leave, the gin and gun-runners, Farini (Marquis de 
Portago) and Smith (Eric Maturin), spread the rumour 
that Sanders is dead. Ferguson, .sensing that trouble is 
afoot, leaves for the Old Kings countr)' on a peace mis- 
sion, where he is murdered by King Mofalaha ( Pony 
Wane). Not yet done, Mofalaha, who has been peeved by 
Bosamho’s audacious obstruction of his slave raids into 
neighbouring ethnic groups, plots his elimination now 
that his white master and protector, Sanders, is t)ut of the 
way, by kidnapping Bosamho’s wife Lilongo (Nina Mae 
McKinney) to lure Bosamho into his trap. Bosamho falls 
for the trap and is captured. On learning of all these devel- 
opments, Sanders who had been waiting for an auspicious 
moment to bring King Mofalaha to justice, .sails up river 
in his steamboat. The Zuire, and arrives just in time to free 
the captives. The film ends with King Mofalaha killed and 
Bosamho installed in his place. 

As earlier stated, one of the rea.sons why Sunders of 
the River was successful was because of the choice of sub- 
ject matter: the problems of an archetypal colonial admin- 
istrator, especially one who ser\'ed in Africa. Phis choice of 
theme and characterization helped to strengthen the narra- 
tive, and 1 shall accordingly start my analysis through 
examination of its central character. Commissioner 
Sanders. Richards and Aldgate state that 

the characteristics that Sanders embodies are 
entirely in line with the criteria actually employed 
to .select colonial administrators. The .selection 
w;ls virtually controlled from 1910 to 1947 (with 
the exception of the World War 1 jxriod) by one 
man - Sir Ralph Fur.se. Purse .selected his men 


specifically on the IxLsis of character and recruited 
them mainly from public .schools.*’* 

Purse himself is famous for stating that without the 
calibre of men like Sanders, Britain would not have been 
able to run such a vast empire with a small hand of men. 
In addition, he ohsersed that “In England, universities 
train the mind; the public schools train character and 
teach leadership."*’^ On their part, Richards and Aldgate 
state that the “public .school taught duty and responsibili- 
ty; a .sense of fair play, qualities of leadership, above all a 
benevolent paternalism."*’-^ Po qualify for recruitment as a 
District C’ommissioner, one would supposedly have served 
one s apprenticeship for years as a .school prefect or would 
have held leadership positions in voluntar)' organisations 
like the Boy .Scouts or the Boys’ Brigade. 

The character of Sanders is therefore drawn to 
embody all the foregoing qualities. He is fair and firm 
toward his subordinates; he is mild mannered and good 
humoured in the pre.sence of his superiors; above all, he is 
benevolently paternalistic toward his subjects like 
Bosambo and tbe local chiefs appointed by him. Leslie 
Banks’s interpretation of the role of Commissioner 
Sanders was deemed to be .so realistically carried out that 
the Colonial Office came to project the Sanders character 
as a role-model for newly recruited District 
C]ommi.s.sioner.s. (3ne of them, Charles Allen, has explicitly 
recorded the central role played by this film in the lives of 
newly recruited District Commi.ssioners: 

Most of us had .seen a film called Sunders of the 
River before we went out, and suddenly here 
was the thing, and it was real, one was walking 
behind a long line of porters - and it was just 
like the fllm.^'* 

Ant)ther talked of the ^'Sunders of the River touch’’ in 
the de.scription of the conduct of his duties.*’*’ The charac- 
ter of Sanders was therefore set up as an ideal model to 
which all would-be District Commi.ssioners could aspire 
to. Since Sanders is the model character and protagonist, 
all other characters in the film tend to be defined in rela- 
tion to him. Sanders is also the symbol of the uneven 
Afro-Furopean power relation in this text. The measuring 
.scale of both contending levels of authority is repre.sented 
on opposing poles, by Mofalaba on the African side and 
Sanders on the British. The sequence which most graphi- 
cally repre.sents this uneven Afro-Furopean power relation 
is that which deals with the meeting between Sanders and 
King Mofalaba after the first slave raid. 1 want to examine 
this .sequence to show how power is projected in the text. 

The .sequence begins with a medium long shot of .sol- 
diers standing on guard with their bayonetted rifles at the 
ready. This is followed by a cut to Sanders, Tibbet, and 
Bosambo. Sanders orders the .soldiers to stand at attention 
as Bosambo points with his spear towards King Mofalaba, 
arriving in an entourage of armed warriors. 1 hree of them 
then sit to await Mofalaba’s arrival - Sanders and Libbet 
sit on chairs and Bosambo sits on the ground beside 
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Sanders. As Motalaba's cntDiirage gets closer, the soldiers 
adjust themselves, with their hayonetted rides pointing 
aggressively toward them. This is lollowed hy a cut hack 
to King Mofalaha riding in a hammock. The entourage 
arrives at the meeting ground chanting a war song and a 
chair is placed For the king. Sanders gets up to acknowl- 
edge his arrival, both ol them how to each other and they 
sit down, with King Molalaba sitting opposite Sanders. A 
hot exchange then ensues between them, beginning with 
Sanders telling him that he called him to palaver (meet- 
ing), hut not with his warriors, and King Mofalaha reply- 
ing that the guard of Sanders little chief (Bosamho) killed 
the captain oF his guard. Sanders replies that Mofalaha’s 
captain heard his orders hut did not obey them. Mofalaha 
reminds Sanders that he promised that they (Sanders’ sub- 
jects) should keep their customs. He informs Sanders that 
it is one of their old customs to buy women. Sanders 
agrees, hut adds that he permitted that only if the woman 
and the father consent. He warns Mofalaha that he will 
not tolerate slaver)^ in his district. Mofalaha responds by 
reminding Sanders that his (Mofalaha’s) forefathers have 
ruled the area For three hundred years, that he is the great- 
est king in the countr\'. Sanders replies that his king is the 
greatest king on earth, that if little kings and chiefs dis- 
ohev his king's order then he (Sanders) will remove them 
From their thrones. 

At the end of this hot exchange Mofalaha pauses, 
and then asks Sanders what he wants. Sanders tells him to 
take his spear and men hack to his (Mofalaha's) countr)' 
and he (Sanders) will release Mofalaha's men in his prison. 
Mofalaha replies that he will do what Sanders want 
because both oFthem are Friends, hut that he has nine war 
drums over which are stretched the skins of any chief who 
offends him. Casting an evil look at Bosamho, he adds 
that he knows the skin that will he stretched on the tenth. 
Sanders then warns him that if he touches one sersant of 
his king, he it as little as a pigeon, then Mofalaha won't he 
king any longer. He adds, as a measure of finality, that the 
meeting is Finished. Both oF them get up and as Mofalaha 
prepares to leave, he casts an evil look at Bosamho. 1 he 
entourage leaves amidst humming, and Tihhet ohserws 
that he will be delighted to wring the king's neck, to 
which Sanders replies that the British taxpayers won’t he 
delighted. When l ihhet asks why, Sanders replies that it 
will cost about one million pounds to do that, that war is 
an expensive thing. 

I hroughout this sequence, the authorit)'^ of Sanders 
is visibly displayed. His soldiers are positioned at the 
meeting ground to respond to any eventualit)' should the 
meeting degenerate into confrontation. But even though 
Sanders has his troops stand by for the meeting, to intimi- 
date Mofalaha, he disapproves of Mofalaha’s right to 
self-defence. Authorin' and power is what is on display in 
this sequence. But this authorin' and power is, in the con- 
text oF this sequence, tied to militar)' prowess. From the 
way Sanders exerci.ses power in this sequence, we know 
that British authority and power is established in the dis- 
trict through militar)' superiority. It is this militar)' superi- 


ority that gives Sanders the sole authority to undermine 
indigenous power structures, as well as appoint British 
Warrant Chief's. With respect to the representation of 
African culture, the payment of bride price is deliberately 
linked in the narrative with the institution of slaver)' so 
that the condemnation of slaver)' is used to denigrate mar- 
ital customs. This linkage is fully exercised in the 
Bosamht>-I.iIongo marriage sequence, where Sanders uses 
his position as the sole authority in the district to impose a 
Furopean concept of marriage, one man, one wife, upon 
Bosamho. In keeping with the conventions of colonialist 
African cinema. King Mofalaha is represented as a barbar- 
ic despot who will gi) to any extent to impose his authori- 
ty on his subjects, including killing and stretching the 
skins oF disloyal chiefs over his drums. In terms of spatial 
articulation, the dialogue between Sanders and Mofalaha 
is shot in shot/reverse shots, with a brief cut to Bosamho’s 
reaction shot when Mofalaha says he knows the skin 
which will he stretched t)n his tenth drum. Though 
Sanders does not enjoy more spatial authority than 
Mofalaha in this sequence, the strength and autlKiriry of 
his speech reflects the imbalance of power between him 
and Molalaba. 

The relationship between both contending levels of 
authority is therefore based on suspicion, tension and vio- 
lence. Sanders is always suspicious that the King is tr)'ing 
to undermine his authority, while the King sees the 
appointment of Warrant Chiefs who owe allegiance to the 
British cohinial authorities as undermining his right to 
appoint chiefs. Cdiaracterizaiitm also reflects the general 
conventions of colonialist African discourse in which col- 
laborators like Bosamho become the got)d African and tra- 
ditional rulers like Mofalaha, who oppose British imperial 
presence, however self-centred such opposition may he, 
become the had African. But ironically, too, the good 
African is the one who is treated with a lot of condescen- 
sion, since the relationship between him and his British 
patrons is based on master-servant relationship, not on 
eqtiality. For instance, the Bosamho character is tolerated 
and patronised by Sanders. When he appears before 
Sanders in the opening sequence of the Film, for the pur- 
pose of the conferment of the title of chief of Ochori he 
remains standing while being addressed like a child sum- 
moned before his Father or headmaster. Fo reduce him fur- 
ther in stature, Paul Robeson’s huge Frame notwithstand- 
ing, Sanders invokes his criminal past, his activities in 
Liberia. 'The fact that he is portrayed as a Liberian ex-con- 
vict symbolically links him up with Africans in diaspora, 
especially to African-Americans, since Liberia Wits created as 
a settlement colony for freed slaves of Lhiited States origin. 
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As a Warrant Chief, Bnsainhn is a servant of British 
imperial authority. The chain of authority that dangles 
from his neck was often perceived by Africans during the 
colonial era as a symbol of collaboration, as pets of British 
imperialism. 1 lence, when confronted by Bosamho during 
a slave raid, the Claptain of the Old King’s warriors 
addresses Bosamho in terms used for pets by saying: 
“Whose dog are you?’’ However, as puppets of British 
imperialism. Warrant Chiefs enjoyed a lot of privileges. 
Beside wielding enormous authority on behalf of the 
British, their children enjoyed privileged education, there- 
by helping to perpetuate the tradition of a two-tier educa- 
tion system, with special elite schools forming the upper 
level, resers'ed for children of the emergent ruling class, 
rhis was how the idea of elite schools like Federal 
Government Colleges and Ciovernment Colleges was sown 
in countries like Nigeria. Bosamho is therefore reflecting 
this historical trend when he tells his wife, Lilongo, that if 
they persevere and remain in their present post, their chil- 
dren will have the opportunity to attend special schools 
for the children of chiefs. 

In terms of characters’ relationships, Sanders relates 
to Bosamho as well as other African characters in paternal 
terms. He super\nses Bosambo’s marriage to Lilongo and 
specifies the type of marriage by insisting upon one wife, 
one certificate. In line with this paternal relationship, 
when Lilongo is kidnapped by King Mofalaba and 
Bosamho is going to seek her release, he sends his chil- 
dren to Sanders to be brought up as wards of the govern- 
ment in case Mofalaba kills him in the mission. 
Furthermore, in comparison to Sanders, who has kept his 
sexual and marital life under control, the Bosamho char- 
acter, as well as other African characters, are portrayed as 
sexually promiscuous. For instance, the scene that pre- 
cedes the rescuing of the slave girls depicts Bosamho and 
the girls as sexually loose persons. In his inquity before 
ordering the return of the girls to their families, with the 
exception of Lilongo, whom he permits to marry 
Bosamho, the girls begin their confessions of sexual liai- 
son with Bosamho amidst giggling, an indication that 
they did not mind going to bed with Bosamho. On his 
part, as the girls begin their confessions, Bosamho begins 
to fidget like a reprimanded child, in keeping with the 
film’s representation of Africans as children. 

Fhe film also registers that underneath Bosambo’s 
meekness there is a valiant and dangerous underside. 
This is revealed in the battle scene where he confronts 
the Captain of the old king’s warriors shortly after the 
slave raid and in the scene where he tries to teach his 
son the survival principles of his society. In this latter 
scene, a war song meant to portray him as a warmonger 
is introduced: 

On, on into battle 

Make the wardrums rattle 

Mow them down like cattle 

On and on, on into battle, stamp them into dust 

Charge, kill, shoot, spill, and smash, smite, 

slash, fight and slay! 


Fhe incorporation of this violence-laden war song 
seems to be the film’s own way of explaining the root 
causes of violent activities like slave raids and inter-ethnic 
warfare in precolonial African societies. The film seems to 
suggest that the methods of instruction in precolonial 
Africa were responsible for inter-ethnic wars. Since one of 
the film’s major themes is that of peace, peace in terms of 
total submission to British colonial authority, the film 
tends to blame this mode of instruction for lack of peace 
in colonial society. 1 have earlier stated that Mofalaba rep- 
resents one of the contending levels of power and authori- 
ty in this text by virtue of the fact that he symbolises tradi- 
tional African authority. However, while Sanders, his con- 
tending opposite symbol of authority, is depicted as a fair 
and forthright ruler, the Mofalaba character is portrayed as 
a despot. This manner of repre.sentation is, however, not 
unique to Mofalaba. It is consistent with the conventional 
pattern of representing traditional African rulers in colo- 
nialist African cinema. Fhe King Mofalaba character is 
thus a reproduction of similar character types such as 
Twala in King Solomon's Alines, Magole in Men of Two 
Worlds, Simba in Simbn, etc. I'he traditional institution of 
authority is so derogatorily portrayed in Sunders of the 
River that no one is left in doubt of the necessity of British 
imperial presence. 

Fhe use of propaganda clips in the film is also part of 
the overall strategy of discrediting the ruling capacities of 
traditional African rulers while celebrating British imperial 
presence. What is celebrated in this instance is the efTicacy 
of indirect rule as the propaganda clip shows: 

AFRICA 

Tens of millions of natives under British rule, 
each tribe with its own chieftain, governed and 
protected by a handful of whitemen whose 
everyday work is an unsung saga of courage 
and efficiency. 

One of them was CAimmissioner Sanders. 

With the penchant in colonialist films for spinning globes 
and maps, the propaganda clip in the opening sequence of 
the film is superimposed upon a fluttering British flag, the 
Union Jack, with the spinning globe signifying the all 
embracing nature of British colonial authority. But if indi- 
rect rule was efficient and cost effective, as the film seems to 
imply, it also encouraged divide-and-rule, bred favouritism, 
suspicion, rivalry, violence and the breach of peace, as the 
relationship between Mofalaba and Bosambo indicates - the 
vety things colonial authority wanted to avoid. 

In addition to his subordination to Sanders, 
Mofalaba is also portrayed to be childlike in nature, dis- 
played most explicitly in the sequence in which he kills 
Ferguson. An instance of this childlikeness is shown dur- 
ing the brief verbal exchange between him and Ferguson. 
When Ferguson tells him that Sanders is alive and that 
Sanders will see to it that he, Mofalaba, is brought to jus- 
tice if he kills him, Mofalaba retorts, childlike, that 
Sanders is dead, as he had been assured by the gun-runner. 
Smith. When Sanders has not been recalled from leave 
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and Father C')’Lcary comes to report to Ferguson the vio- 
lent situation in the district, Ferguson remarks that the 
arsonists who burnt 0’Fear)'’s church acted just like wild 
beasts; rather, they are like misguided children and like a 
Father, Ferguson must act quickly like Sanders would 
have done under similar circumstances. In another 
instance, Sanders, while introducing Ferguson to the 
chiefs of his district, addresses them the way a headmaster 
would normally address his pupils or, better still, the way 
a Father would address his children. He specihcally tells 
them that they should obey Ferguson as il they were 
Ferguson’s own children. 

Another colonialist trope exploited by the Film is the 
representation ol Africans as .sexually promi.scuous. 1 his 
mode oF representation is foregrounded through the exam- 
ination oF the traditional African marriage institution, 
with specific reference to polygamy. Polygamy is treated in 
the film as an index of sexual promiscuity. For instance, 
when the slave girls attempt to submit them.selves volun- 
tarily in marriage to Bosambo en masse, Sanders first 
applies all sorts of subterfuges to dissuade them. When 
that does not seem to work, he puts his foot down and 
insists that Bosambo must practi.se the doctrine of one 
man one wife. The girls’ readine.ss to marr)' Bosambo in 
spite oF the fact that he has sexually exploited them can be 
considered an indication of their .sexual permissivene.ss. 
Furthermore, the choice of erotic African fertility dances 
Featuring bare-breasted girls is also informed by this 
underlying colonialist convention. These dances, which 
are Featured For a Fairly lengthy time during the 
Bosambo/I.ilongo marriage .sequence, and aLso during the 
victory dance .sequence when captured lemale slaves are 
displayed in the sequence Following the departure of 
Sanders on leave, do not only repre.sent Africans as .sexual- 
ly permi.s.sive people but al.so as primitive and barbaric. 

In the Bosambo/Lilongo marriage sequence, for 
instance, the shots switch From male dancers to bare- 
breasted dancing girls, to a set of women breast-feeding 
babies, to a group of children already perfecting the .sexual 
rhythms oF the dance. Fhe shots therefore appear ordered 
to repre.sent the awe.some procreational machiner)' of tra- 
ditional African .societies. The intention in this instance, as 
well as in similar ones already cited, is to portray the total- 
ity of /VFrican .social experience as primitive and barbaric. 
More broadly, dances are utilised in the marriage 
sequence, both to create an erotic atmtisphere as well as to 
pre.sent African cultural practices to Western spectators as 
part oF the film’s package. 

Although the film .sets out to celebrate indirect rule in 
Anglophone Africa, it also paradoxically expo.ses the fragili- 
ty of the whole practice. As llichards and Aldgate t)b.serv'e: 
Fhere is an implicit subtext in the apparent fragili- 
ty t)f British rule, given that it collapses the 
moment Sanders leaves the .scene. One of the great 
paradoxes of British imperial history was the 
simultaneoas dominance of twin emotions, confi- 


dence and Fear - confidence in the rightne.ss of 
British pre.sence in Far-off lands and fear that 
British rule would be violently overthrown.*'^’ 

The news oF the death of Sander appropriately 
demonstrates the Fragility that Richards and Aldgate refer 
to. The commotion which the news of his death brings to 
the carefully painted picture of a district, peaceful as an 
Edenic paradi.se, also symbolises the underlying fragility 
of British colonial rule as represented in Sanders of the 
Rivers. For instance, once the news of his death is relayed 
through the district in drum mes.sages, there is a sequence 
of shots representing the rapid slippage of Africans into 
.savagery. This social degeneration or descent into bar- 
barism is shown in the Form of a resumption and celebra- 
tion of slave raids, a man rapidly climbing a tall coconut 
tree bare-handedly, and of animals lumbering in and out 
oF water, as if in joyful celebration of the ab.sence of the 
law From the river. Though the whole sequence is struc- 
tured to signify a return to the old regime of jungle jus- 
tice, it has inadvertently ended up portraying the Fragility 
of British colonial rule through the exploitation of poten- 
tiality For such relapse. 

In conclusion, though Sunders of the River is not the 
first film to institute the conventions of colonialist African 
cinema, that tradition having been initiated by the 'Far/an 
jungle .series of films, there is no doubt that it stands out 
today as a classic example of the sub-genre of films that it 
inaugurated, the colonial burden films. The.se films prt>pa- 
gated the necessity For colonial rule. However, their 
attempts to reflect the contradictions of colonial .societies 
often negate this me.ssage, thereby exposing the fragility of 
the whole project. This becomes both a lamentation and 
an acknowledgement of the burden of colonial rule. 
Evidence oF this textual pattern can be glimpsed from 
Sanders of the River, Men of Two Worlds, Mister Johnson, 
etc., where attempts to portray the power play of colonial 
.societies and the rationalisation of colonialism result in the 
exposure oF the Fragility oFthe whole .system. 


*'^’//W..p. 18. 
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On Pluralism, Policy and Progress: 

a response to R.L. Cagle, 

by Robin Wood 


‘The truth lies, not in one dream, but in many’ 

— Pasolini, Arabian Nights. 

‘If we lose the past, we lose the future’ 

— William D. MacGillivray (in a still iinproduced screenplay). 


F ully to answer R.L. Cagle’s critique (in No. 
36) of my article (in No. 33) would be 
tedious in the extreme, as I have objections to 
virtually every sentence in this tissue oi distortions, 
misreadings and misrepresentations. I shall there- 
fore be selective, starting with a few minor points 
and working up to the major issues. 

1. C^agle ‘starts as he means to go on', with a remarkable 
bit of attempted sleight-<^f- hand. He hopes that ‘Mr. 
Wood will not see this piece as an attack on him person- 
ally’ (which sounds encouraging), then immediately 
adds ‘as he has other criticisms of his work’. He does not 
specify where or when, so the interested reader is 
allowed no opportunit)' to check on the justice of this 
verdict. He then goes on to de.scribe such behaviour as 
‘pettiness’. How, may I ask, am 1 to take that, if not 
‘personally’? Is ‘pettiness’ not a personal attribute? The 
hypocri.sy is clear, and so is its function; a transparent 
plov to embarrass me intt) not responding — if 1 do, then 
I am just being ‘petty’ again. But 1 am not so easily 
intimidated, l.et me assure C^agle, however, that 1 do not 
intend to reciprocate his tactics: I shall not pepper the 
response with such obviously ‘personal’ epithets as ‘sim- 
plistic’, ‘.selfish’, ‘ridiculous’, ‘ignorant’ and ‘moronic’. 


2. C'agle devotes a whole paragraph to complaining 
that I quote the phrase ‘at best idiosyncratic, at worst 
t)ffensive’ without a citation - which shows ‘what an 
inflated .sen.se of self-importance Wood has of him.self 
(sic), I write in (AneAction primarily for its regular 
readers and, since the editors of No. 32 attracted .so 
much attention, with their ‘dissent’, to my article on 
‘Brown Persons’, I assumed readers would recogniz.e 
the phrase. (How Cagle can see this simple, 
good-humoured reference as my ‘.setting out to even 
the .score with some unnamed other’ I don’t quite .see. I 
don’t keep scores, though I do sometimes find it neces- 
sar)' to defend myself.) What is strange is that Cagle 
has just been guilty of exactly the .same oBence. He, at 
least, appears to have recognized the quotations; if he 
thinks readers should have been informed of its source, 
why doesn’t he inform them? (See also I., above). 

3. Lm .sorry Cagle resorts to the shabby tactic of quot- 
ing remarks our of context. When I said I was equally 
appalled ‘by the total lack of generosity on the one 
hand, the reckle.ss and mi.sguided enthusiasm on the 
other’, it is clear from the context that I referred only 
to the critical reception of Philiielelphitt and Z.ero 
Ptiticncc respectively; C^agle transforms it into a com- 
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mcni about gay critics in general. Perhaps this is sup- 
posed to establish my ‘dismissive attitude toward a 
whole genre of politically-informed criticism’ - I can 
find nothing else in my article that might suggest such 
a thing. I opened it by asserting that ‘we need to learn 
to listen to many different voices, and to respect the 
validity of different positions...’, and nothing later in 
the article contradicts that assertion. 

4. The section of Cagle’s article I find most offensive is 
that concerning my marriage and my attitude to 
women (nothing just a tiny hit personal here, Mr. 
Cagle?). To save long quotation, references are to page 
6, column 2, bottom, and what follows. 

a. On ‘having sex with another human being’: it 
is surely obvious that had I written ‘woman’ it 
would he taken as implying that 1 had already had 
sex with men; as the human being’s gender is made 
clear by the end of the same sentence, I scarcely 
think it has been ‘written out’. 

b. C^agle is not personally to blame for his insensitiv- 
ity to the nuances of spoken English: it is the product 
of a rigid ‘political correctness’ that finds no space for 
either nuance or complexity. He quotes me on the 
belief generated by my headmaster’s version of sex edu- 
cation ‘...that the woman had to hold some mysterious 
part of herself open while you peed into her’, and 
objects to my use of ‘you’ on the grounds that lesbians 
would have difficulty identifying with it. He clearly 
assumes that ‘you’ there means ‘the reader’; presumably 
he is unaware of the colloquial usage that means ‘you, 
my peers in the situation described’, i.e. 
twelve-year-old boys at British boarding-schools in 
the ‘40s. I take this as a small but instructive instance 
of the extent to which the flexibility and expressiveness 
of ‘English as she is spoke’ is being eroded. 

c. ‘Women seem to exist solely to bear the burden 
of Wood’s heterosexuality...’ It seems to me quite clear 
that that part of my article described a vety specific cul- 
tural situation: middle-cla.ss marriage in Britain in the 
early (and for most people still pre- feminist) ‘60s. 
Being incapable of responding to nuance, Cagle com- 
pletely misses the passage’s ironies. 1 do not write ‘as 
though sexuality were neither a part of marriage nor a 


part of hetero sexuality ’; 1 describe one particular mar- 
riage in which the disastrous flaw was precisely my 
inability to respond authentically to the woman’s sex- 
ual desire, an inability for which I suffered agonies of 
guilt, frustration and remorse. Both my wife and 1 
slipped automatically into the ideological assump- 
tions of that time and place: despite the fact that she 
had a university degree of equal status to my own, we 
both took it for granted that I was the one whose 
career counted, while her role was to take second 
place and be, first and foremost, a good wife and 
mother. Is it really necessary for me to say, with the 
longstanding commitment to feminism which I reit- 
erate yet again in the article, that I am today thor- 
oughly ashamed of assumptions I held unquestion- 
ingly thirty years ago? That my wife’s woman-friends 
envied her is certainly ironic, but within that cultural 
situation it had its reasons: their husbands never lift- 
ed a finger to help with the kids, cook, or do house- 
work. file conclusion drawn by Cagle speaks only for 
his total unawareness of social history. 

5. Clagle chastizes me, predictably, for speaking of 
‘AIDS victims ’, fhen, at the end of his article, with a 
deviousness that I’m afraid is characteristic, the word 
has suddenly acquired the adjective ‘helpless’. ‘Helpless’ 
is ('agle’s word; it is certainly not mine. It seems to me 
perfectly legitimate to speak of someone as the ‘victim’ 
of a currently incurable disease: indeed, the word has a 
special appropriateness, as it implies that the condition 
is in no way the victim’s fault, is neither just nor fair. I 
am myself a victim of leukemia, but I am ‘helpless’ only 
in one very limited sense: while the disease remains 
incurable, even if I don’t die of it, when I die I shall 
still have it, and there is nothing I can do about that. 
Bevond that I am not helpless in the least, any more 
than AIDS victims who are prepared to fight for their 
lives, their health and their rights. 

6. 1 am further taken to task for saying that ‘desire’ is 
merely the ‘projection of one’s ego’. 1 didn’t. I said that 
the ‘ image of our desire’ is, in a passage about the need 
to accept one another’s difference. How many promis- 
ing relationships have been ruined by the lover’s impo- 
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sition of an ideal image on a partner who can’t possibly 
live up to it and shouldn’t he expected to try? And 
where can this ideal image have its source other than in 
the ego? (I should acknowledge here my own source tor 
this, in Juliet Mitchell’s PsychotWii lysis and Feminism). 

7. Cagle objects (strenuously and at length) to my 
using the term ‘heterosexual mainstream’. C^an anyone 
seriously doubt that our culture has been overwhelm- 
ingly dominated by heterosexuals and their concerns, 
and that gays have been variously marginalized, or 
treated as non-persons, or viciously persecuted? One 
might read virtually every novel written before the 
twentieth centur)' without discovering that homosexual 
desire existed; if there are exceptions, they have 
remained strictly ‘underground’. This despite the tact 
that some of their authors were gay. 

8. Cagle’s next step is to accuse Richard Lippe and 
myself of ‘privileging’ the ‘heterosexual mainstream’ 
(he even goes on to describe me, by a further step of 
his idiosyncratic ‘logic’, as ‘heterosexual’). It should be 
obvious from our work that we do not privilege it 
because it is heterosexual but because it is dominant. 
What we are interested in, as gay men, is exploring 
how its heterosexist and patriarchal hegemony is 
repeatedly threatened and undermined within so many 
of its own products: works such as Two-Faced Woman 
or Meet Me in St. Louis — or Vertigo, or The Reckless 
Moment, or Scarlet Street, or / Walked with a Zombie, 
or hundreds more — that call into question the very 
structures of the heterosexist/patriarchal system and 
the values it is supposed to embody and reinforce. I 
would describe the main purpose of my work over the 
past rwenty years (as critic, novelist and screenwriter) 
as the undermining of heterosexual security and certi- 
tude. I claim this as a not merely compatible but nec- 
essary complement to the more direct and confronta- 
tional work of gay militants. While the patriarchal 
hegemony remains intact or dominant, there will be 
no space for the full acceptance and recognition of 
gays and lesbians and for their integration (with not 
only tolerance but respect, and a readiness to listen to 
and learn from them) within the culture. 


9. My concern with the past follows on logically from 
this. I continue to take an active and positive interest in 
my own culture, its traditions, its achievements: If 
there is so much to be critical of, there is also so much 
that it is important to preserve, re-examine, reinter- 
pret, revalue, and learn to u^. We are being asked 
today, quite rightly, to respect and honour the cultures 
of others; it strikes me as a quite unnecessary (and 
indeed illogical) corollary that we should therefore 
despise and condemn our own (or merely shrug it off, 
from our position of superior knowledge, as passe ). A 
culture without a past is doomed to become the most 
shallow and superficial imaginable, and we seem 
already well on our way to that. 

Cagle complains again that I don’t cite specific 
sources for this sense that our past is vanishing (which I 
dealt with at some length in the ‘Brown Persons’ article 
already mentioned). I can’t: No one, as far as I know, 
has actually said in so many words ‘The traditions and 
achievements of our culture are no longer deserving of 
thought or discussion’. I am referring to a pervasive 
current practice and attitude which 1 can illustrate 
briefly from my own experience. 

Regular readers will be aware of how often I have 
benefited from the generous support of the (Ontario 
Arts Clouncil. A few years ago I had the pleasure of 
serving on one of its juries. I found the whole process 
of deciding awards admirably fair: the atmosphere was 
relaxed and friendly, ever)'one was allowed a voice, no 
pressure was brought to bear. I remember asking, as a 
new juror, whether we were expected to favour 
Canadian content even though this was not specified in 
the guidelines, and was assured that this was not the 
case at all, that each submission must be judged on its 
merits, without prejudice. I look back on the meeting 
as a thoroughly enjoyable experience. 

Over the years, I have submitted eight applications 
for ‘Arts Writing’ grants, and five have been accepted. 
The first of these, six years ago I think, was for an arti- 
cle on Ozu, and it has proven to be very much the 
exception to the rule, fhe other four were for articles 
on William MacGillivray, Anne Wheeler, racial repre- 
sentation (which became the ‘Brown Persons’ article) 
and ‘Queer C'inema’ (which became the article in No. 
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35): two on contemporan' filmmakers (who also hap- 
pen to be Canadian), and two on highly fashionable 
concerns. The three that were rejected were for articles 
on Renoir, Mizoguchi and Pasolini; I regard all three as 
much stronger applications, and certainly they were 
more detailed, less tentative. They were also submitted 
either two or three times, so they went before, in all, 
about eight different juries. 1 cannot attribute this ten- 
dency of preference to any instructions, or even subtle 
hints, emanating from the Arts Council and what one 
might think would be its priorities. What I am being 
told by these eight juries is therefore quite clear: there is 
no need any more for discussion of the major achieve- 
ments of the past; we must concern ourselves solely 
with what is happening today. This is the message 1 
have received from at least forty of my contemporar)' 
peers in the Ontario arts community. 

10. 1 seem especially to incur Cagle’s wrath when 1 
suggest that gays and lesbians might, because they are 
‘not encumbered with all the heterose.xual baggage of 
traditional marriage-and-family’, be in a position to 
lead the way toward saner, more open and flexible, 
forms of social/sexual organization, freed from the 
destructive (in so many diverse ways) forces of jealousy, 
‘romantic love’ and possessiveness. He pretends not to 
understand what 1 am referring to, though I make it 
quite clear: a new order of ‘free relating’, as 1 define it. 1 
personally find great encouragement in believing that 
gays and lesbians, if they could free themselves of the 
stubborn legacy of acquired values and emotions, 
might play a vital, even crucial, role in defining the 
future of our civilization, moving from the margin to 
the centre, and I have difficulty in grasping why Cagle 
considers such an idea so reprehensible. What follows 
(page 7, column 2) appears to suggest, in its 
heavy-handed sarcasm, that 1 am ignorant of all the 
current forms of discrimination against gays and les- 
bians in our overwhelmingly heterosexist culture, a sug- 
gestion I find too ridiculous for further comment. 

He also wishes to know how I can afford ‘to direct 
[my] energies’ toward a fiiture where ‘we all “just get 
along’”. (Those last three words are not a quotation, 
though they are made to look like one). 1 wish to 


know, in turn, what future Cagle envisages? It seems 
likely that, as it becomes less painlul to ‘come out', the 
numbers of openly gay and lesbian people will increase; 
but we shall presumably always be in a minority. If we 
cannot ‘get along’ with heterosexuals (or, as 1 would 
prefer to say, ‘achieve mutual acceptance and good- 
will’), then the future must continue to look pretty 
bleak for us. What does he propose? Apartheid ? 
Unending conflict? He remains silent on the topic. My 
‘fantasmatic utopian future' is a culture in which all 
forms of sexuality that are not harmful to others (e.g. 
the many varieties of harassment, molestation and 
exploitation) - everything on the spectrum from het- 

ero- to homo-, with evety shade of hi are fully and 

unquestioningly accepted, fhis is the future toward 
which all the current relevant progressive movements 
(gay rights, feminism, the interrogation of gender) 
point. 1 think we should ponder its feasibility just a lit- 
tle before we dismiss it with a sneer as ‘fantasmatic’. 

1 1. Cagle states that my ‘dislike’ of Zero Patience ‘seems 
to be based entirely’ on my belief that the film ‘cannot 
succeed in reaching’ the heterosexual mainstream. If this 
were the case, would it not be a little odd that 1 also 
praise The Making of Monsters and express the greatest 
enthusiasm for RS.V.P.y both of which, because of their 
‘short subject’ format, stand virtually no chance of even 
getting a commercial rele;tse? 1 did tty to raise the ques- 
tion (which still seems to me a valid one) of ‘Wliom is 
this film for ? — To what audience is this directed?’ Its 
arguments were already familiar to me, as a gay man vety 
much aware of the varieties and strategies of gay activism, 
and 1 assumed they would be to most of the other gay 
men who seem to have comprised the film’s audience; its 
messages would have far greater importance beyond the 
gay community. (And ‘messages’ is the right word: Rand 
Ciener in the Feb. 28th Village Voice summed it up less 
kindly as ‘John Greyson’s tediously in-your-face musi- 
cal). But 1 made it clear that my main objection to the 
film was to the ineptness of its realiz;uion (a subject its 
defenders don’t talk about vety much). If a film’s mani- 
fest intentions are extremely important and urgent, does 
it then not matter that its e.xecution evokes for the most 
part an end-of- semester undergraduate revue? 
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12. Whai Cagle’s position boils down to is precisely 
the assumption I wish to question: that there is a fixed 
set of issues that gay critics today must discuss, and a 
fixed set of things they must say about them; anyone 
who wishes to raise issues outside this set (even il they 
are not incompatible) must he repudiated, fhe attitude 
is illustrated clearly enough in Cagle’s own attempts at 
criticism: his remarks on PhiLteielphitt merely repeat the 
‘correct’ view already set forth in numerous publica- 
tions (it is not necessary to answer Richard I.ippe’s 
defence of the film — the ver)' fact that it is a defence 
proves that it must he wrong). Similarly, his comments 
on Zero Patience rehearse once again what the film’s 
defenders have already spelt out (and what, indeed, the 
film itself so insistently tells us it is doing). 

13. 1 think I should clarify the intended connotations 
of my subheading (‘An Irresponsible Article ), as they 
have proved less obvious than 1 realized. First, it was 
meant ironically: 1 always try to write responsibly 
about things that seem important to me; the article is 
‘irresponsible’ only in refusing the straitjacket of a 
rigid and repressive political correctness. Second, it 
seemed a concise way of referring hack to my ‘coming 
out’ lecture/article of over twenty-five years ago, 
‘Responsibilities of a Cay Film Oitic’, which many 
gay people tell me they have read. 1 bird, it was a 
return homage to Ciregg Araki: the subtitle of The 
Living End (‘An Irresponsible Movie ) was, as he 
explains in the interview that immediately followed 
my article, a homage to me . 

14. Finally, I think the most useful thing Cagle has 
done is to give me an opportunity to explain something 
to our readers in general, when he wonders ‘why the 
editors’ own work comprises just over half of the issue. 
(In fact, virtually the only unsolicited submission we 
received was a long, very well-written piece on 
Philaflelpl)ia\ we hesitated over it for some time, hut it 


seemed to us that it merely repeated what had already 
been said so many times elsewhere). 

Cine Action was founded, ten years ago, by a group 
of writers . We weren’t interested in editing, or in 
administration - and least of all in the tedious work 
(which we still largely do) of subscription mailing and 
distribution. We wanted a magazine for which we 
could write , and we founded CineAction for that pur- 
pose, putting up with the other necessary labours, there 
being no such magazine in existence in C^anada. We 
even had a rule: any member of the collective who 
wrote nothing for three consecutive issues should 
resign. In that way we lost Lori Spring, Maureen Judge 
and Anthony Irwin, who decided that they had other, 
conflicting ambitions. The first two became filmmak- 
ers, as subsequently did Br\\in Bruce, now the interna- 
tionally celebrated Bruce LaBruce of Super 8 1/2. Other 
members came in to replace them, and some had very 
dillereni ideas and priorities, wishing to open the mag- 
azine to as many outsiders as possible, willingly becom- 
ing editors first, writers second. But certain of the sur- 
viving original collective still stand by the original prin- 
ciple and, while we respect the others’ right to organize 
their issues as they please in relation to their own ideals, 
we also claim the reciprocal right for ourselves. Richard 
and I make no apologies for seeing our issues of 
CineAction at least partly as vehicles for our work: that 
is why we remain on the collective. We are proud of 
our ‘gay’ issue: it represents ver\^ much what we want- 
ed. I would add that it was my decision from the outset 
that Richard’s article on Cukor and Ciarho would form 
the centrepiece of the issue, with ever\'thing else struc- 
tured around it: it seems to me precisely the kind of 
socially and politically responsible work that a film 
journal, today, should he publishing. 

This should explain why each issue of CineAction 
nowadays has its own particular character and its 
own type of inner coherence, reflecting the interests 
and position of its editors. 
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